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OF LIVING THINGS 
BY W. HAAs 


II 


THINGS other than plants and animals had come to be regarded as living 
things: beside the species and genera of Biology, appear the species of human 
languages and the various genres of literature. 

At first sight, the link seems to be tenuous and artificial. But there are 
striking parallels. The very techniques then proposed for dealing with lan- 
guage and literature were closely akin to those proposed for dealing with 
animals and plants, some of them being applied in linguistic and literary 
studies even before they appeared in the biological field. 

In Biology, Lamarck would have to be credited with having first at- 
tempted a systematic explanation of morphological affinities by common 
descent. But roughly at the same time, some forty years before Darwin, we 
find theories of evolution in linguistic studies. Here, morphological similari- 
ties (in Goethe’s sense of ‘morphological’) were being explained in terms of 
vast genealogical trees, and community of descent had become the basis for 
anew way of ordering the multitude of different languages. 

The first impulse had come from the discovery of Sanskrit. As early as 
the ‘seventies of the eighteenth century, William Jones had been impressed 
by the remarkable affinities between Sanskrit, Latin, ancient Greek and many 
modern European and Asian languages. He ventured to suggest that all 
these languages were of the same stock — members of one large family, 
Sanskrit being the ancestor of them all. At about the same time, two 
Hungarian scholars, Sajnovics and Gyarmathi, had undertaken to demon- 
strate the affinity between Hungarian and Finnish. But the first suggestion 
for a systematic comparison of languages appeared in Friedrich Schlegel’s 
studies Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, published in 1808. 

Friedrich Schlegel had been introduced to Sanskrit by the English oriental- 
ist Alexander Hamilton and was familiar with William Jones’s writings. He 
was also an admirer of Goethe’s Metamorphosis of Plants. He must have been 
impressed by its method of morphological comparison and by that technique 
of serial derivation, which led ultimately to the most divergent forms being 
tied to one and the same original type. Living in Paris, and being a man of 
wide and varied interests, he would also have been familiar with Lamarck’s 
evolutionary theories, which by that time had made their first appearance. 

The combination of all these influences announces itself on the first pages 
of the book. Schlegel acknowledges his indebtedness to William Jones, but 
adds the critical comment that comparisons of isolated word-stems were not 
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enough. “The decisive point,’ he says, ‘is the internal structure of the language, 
that is, Comparative Grammar, which will give us new insight into the genea- 
logy of languages, just as Comparative Anatomy has brought light into the 
more advanced study of Natural History.’ This is nothing else than an 
evolutionary theory superimposed on Goethean morphology, and Schlegel 
was clearly aware of the parallel. 

In order to appreciate the revolutionary significance of this quasi-bio- 
logical view of language, we need only to remind ourselves of the entirely 
different approach of the linguistic societies and academies throughout the 
previous two centuries. To them language had been something rather static, 
a fixed possession of the human race handed down from generation to 
generation, a collection of tools; subject, certainly, to wear and tear and 
improvable by conscious effort, but essentially fixed as is the nature of tools, 
Dictionaries had been compiled as convenient boxes, ‘treasuries’ so-called, 
and Grammars appended as instructions or rules for the use of the tools. 

It was obviously a new departure, when a language came to be viewed as 
something that had grown—an organism of a particular species. The 
grammarian’s task would change accordingly. It had been akin to the legis- 
lator’s; it came to approach that of the natural historian. Linguistics, from 
having been a prescriptive discipline, came to be a descriptive science. The 
methods of description were closely akin to those of contemporary bio- 
logical studies. The beginnings are clearly with Friedrich Schlegel. Ignoring 
his errors, which were bound to be many, and concentrating on what proved 
fruitful and important for the future, we find the following striking parallels, 
all of them central to his approach. 

To begin with, when Schlegel speaks of the grammar of a language, he 
does not think of a list of disconnected rules but of the characteristic Gestalt, 
the ‘internal structure’, of the language. His objection against William 
Jones’s piecemeal comparisons reminds us of Goethe criticizing Linnaeus for 
being content with merely picking out common features. 

The comparative study of languages, then, should not be of isolated parts. 
It should keep in mind the function of any part within the language as a 
whole. Most interesting in this connection are Schlegel’s warnings against 
selecting unsuitable data for comparison. There are clear analogies here to 
later biological methods. Darwin warned that, for the purpose of tracing 
relations of different species, we must concentrate on their more constant 
features, ignoring others which are due to adaptation, even if the latter are 
most conspicuous, as are, for instance, the fin-like limbs of the whale. 
Schlegel had said similarly, and some fifty years earlier, that in tracing rela- 
tions of different languages, we must ignore those features which are due to 
a language having adapted itself to its neighbours, as, for instance, Persian 
has adapted itself to Arabic. Adaptation will be most extensive in the lexicon 
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of a language, while the structural features of its grammar will be more 
resistant to external influence, more constant. This is another reason why 
what Schlegel asked for (and was the first to ask for) was not so much a 
Comparative Dictionary of different languages as a Comparative Grammar. 

The first step of linguistic comparison, we find, was Goethe's ‘filiation’ of 
morphologically related forms, i.e. a serial arrangement of languages, such 
as would allow us to derive the forms of one from those of another, and do 
so by a procedure of regular transitions. The sound-forms of many words 
or suffixes which perform a similar function in different languages are found 
to correspond to one another in a regular way. For example, Schlegel points 
out that many Latin and German words can be paired, with a Latin p 
regularly corresponding to a German f, or Latin k to German h or ch, like 
pater — Vater, octo — acht; or he suggests that languages may be arranged in 
series according to the extent to which they make use of inflections. 

Again, just as serial arrangement made it possible for Goethe to connect 
dissimilar features as corresponding to one another — and thus to connect 
species as dissimilar as the giraffe and the whale — so it will allow Schlegel to 
connect the most dissimilar linguistic forms by gradual transitions. He 
observed, for instance, that it would have been difficult to derive German 
Knie from Sanskrit janu, if Greek gonu and Latin genu did not indicate the 
transition: janu — gonu — genu — Knie would appear to be a perfectly plaus- 
ible series. 

Further, there is in Schlegel’s comparative study also Goethe's next step: 
some one form, given or constructed, will be chosen as archetypal, as the 
original, the Ur-form. As a Goethean Urphadnomen, it must be such that the 
mutually related forms in the various languages can each be derived from it 
in a regular manner. The system of archetypal forms constitutes the arche- 
typal language — the Ursprache, reminding us of Goethe's Urpflanze or 
osteological type. Sanskrit seemed to fill the bill as archetypal language for 
a large number of others. It was something like a linguistic Urpflanze that 
William Jones had discovered. 

However, the final step taken by Schlegel was the one Goethe did not take 
~ the step taken by Lamarck and later by Darwin: namely, the historical 
genetic interpretation of those gradual transitions from language to language. 
The transitions we can make in thought, from the forms of one species of 
language to those of another, are interpreted as something that has actually 
taken place at some period of history. The structural similarities (or, as 
biologists would say, the ‘homologies’), between the forms of different 
languages — with their sounds corresponding to one another, as every bone 
in a human hand corresponds to some bone in a bat’s wing or a horse’s leg — 
these similarities are to be accounted for by common descent. Sanskrit, or 
(as Schlegel admits) perhaps some other language lost to us, appears then, not 
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only as the archetypal language of a large family, but the ancestral language 
from which the others can be reached by chains of historical derivation. 

This was Schlegel’s programme. Comparative grammar, he said, will 
reveal ‘the wonderful agreement between widely separated languages’ and 
‘yield a true genealogy to replace the former fictions about the origin of 
language .** 

The first to show that this programme could be implemented by detailed 
research was Franz Bopp — only eight years later. After that, the discipline 
of Comparative Philology was firmly established. Its achievements since 
then have been most impressive, in spite of the fact that a general law of 
mutation or evolution has eluded linguists to the present day. The nearest 
Schlegel came to the suggestion of such a law was in his references to a 
tendency languages seem to have to shed their inflections. But it was only an 
extraneous romantic enthusiasm for the past that led him to find here some 
vague general law of decay — a tendency to dissolve the beautifully compact 
structure (as it appeared to him) of expressions in the highly inflected ancient 
languages. August Schleicher, foremost amongst the great linguists who 
applied biological ideas to the study of language, would still hold that the 
history of a language was a process of ‘decay’ succeeding the prehistorical 
period of its growth.” To Jespersen, on the other hand, the same facts appear 
in a more cheerful light; he finds that “the tendency in historical times has on 
the whole been a progressive one’** — an interpretation which appears to be 
more in line with Darwin’s ‘survival of the fittest’. 

In view of the precariousness of any such attempt to state some general 
law of linguistic evolution, it might be tempting to take up Goethe's very 
different suggestion of a non-causal and non-evolutionary law of mutation 
— his law of ‘compensatory change’. The idea of linguistic changes being of 
a compensatory nature would seem to have some prima facie plausibility. 
A language, for instance, whose words show a marked uniformity of 
structure, seems to require an unusually large number of phonological 
elements.*® A complicated morphology seems to be correlated with a 
simple syntax, while, on the other hand, any step in the direction of mor- 
phological simplification will tend to be ‘compensated’ by a multiplication 
of syntactical rules. Here, Goethe's biology may still hold suggestions for 
future use. 

This is not to say that we can afford to ignore the doubts of those who have 
asked how far we may go in viewing language as something analogous to an 
organism. Their warnings were needed; for there had been a danger of 
pressing the analogy to the point of becoming its prisoner.*® But when every- 
thing is said, we shall still have to recognize the fruitfulness of the analogy, 
and the fact that, in its origin and foundations, modern Comparative 
Philology is closely related to some fundamental biological ideas. 
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Basic relationships like this have a way of reasserting themselves. It is 
not to be wondered at if at the present time we are confronted once more 
with remarkable parallels between linguistic and biological studies. In both 
disciplines there seems to be a marked tendency today to abandon the purely 
evolutionary (‘diachronic’) approach, or, at any rate, to supplement it. 
Biologists as well as linguists seek recognition for non-historical ways of 
ordering the relevant facts.** This is a return to certain aspects of pre- 
Darwinian morphology — Goethe’s morphology. Once more, we are 
concerned here with fundamental questions of method, and it may well be 
that, once more, each of the two disciplines could find something of interest, 
and even of importance, in the other. 

The whole story of the two disciplines is only one more confirmation of 
(in Whitehead’s words) ‘the falsity of the idea that success in scientific re- 
search demands exclusive absorption in one narrowline of research . . . Novel 
ideas,’ he says, ‘are more apt to spring from an unusual assortment of know- 
ledge — not necessarily from vast knowledge, but from a thorough concep- 
tion of the methods and ideas of distinct lines of thought.’** The idea of 
joining plants and animals with languages was unusual enough. However, 
the association of “distinct lines of thought’ at that time — the time of the 
emergence of modern biology — has been stranger still. Some of the most 
important biological ideas are to be found in a field even further removed 
from the study of plants and animals; they appeared first in eighteenth- 
century Literary Criticism. 


Il 


On his Italian journey, when Goethe considered that at last a new clarity 
had come to him in his botanical studies, he immediately reported to Herder, 
who, many years before, had made him look in a new way at poetry. ‘In 
our ways of thinking, Goethe says, “we are as near as may be without being 
one person, and nearest in the essential points.’ He explains that he had ‘come 
very close to the secret and organization of plants’, and he ends by stressing 
that ‘the same law would be applicable to all other living things’.** He knew, 
of course, that Herder had been applying some such law to the varieties of 
human civilization, and especially of poetry, which, to him, were ‘living 
things’. 

This was the link. A ‘mere metaphor’, no doubt, but the fountainhead of 
new and exciting ideas ranging over the whole field, from plants and animals 
to poetry and art. It had been Goethe’s original inspiration. If his biological - 
writings were amongst the first to insist on the mutability of species, and to 
advance beyond mere rubrication of the facts to principles of morphological 
comparison and filiation, his ultimate indebtedness was to that sustained 
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metaphor of Herder’s which had led him to regard a work of art as a living 
thing. Firmly convinced of the illuminating power of analogical thought,* 
Herder had proceeded to explore this ‘figure of speech’, and arrived at a new 
view not only of poetry but of living things in general. Goethe was the last 
to forget it. 

At a time when the prevailing approach to literature, as to language, 
had been prescriptive, and when the same linguistic societies which compiled 
authoritative grammars would present handbooks of poetics, Herder had 
insisted upon the critic’s task being not to prescribe but to interpret and to 
stimulate — a task requiring the nurseryman’s skill rather than the engineer's. 
A work of art was to be looked at, not as a piece of mechanism put together 
but as a plant that had grown. 

To those whose ambition it had been to give us general rules for the con- 
struction of poetry in the various established genres, every such genre — 
tragedy, comedy, epic poem, etc. — had been something like an immutable 
species. The critic, taking himself to be the poet’s mentor, would tell him 
what the immutable features were. Deviation from the rule, it was thought, 
could only result in monstrosities. One of Herder’s great achievements is 
that he demolished the doctrine of immutable poetic species. The implica- 
tions and ramifications of this thought, though obvious to Goethe, have been 
strangely obscured in later years. 

The strange thing about Herder’s ‘anonymous influence’, as Goethe called 
it, is the persistence of its anonymity. There can be no better illustration of 
this than the perpetual misinterpretation of his essays Of German Character 
and Art. Students of German literature have been reading them for more than 
one and a half centuries. But it is as though we had all been taught to read 
them in a distorting tone of voice. Generations of German literary historians, 
traditionally preoccupied as most of them have been with a woolly romantic 
patriotism, have been asking us to read that great document in their spirit; 
they have been asking this so persistently that they have almost persuaded us 
on the one hand to find what is not there, and on the other hand to overlook 
its most important and productive ideas — amongst them some which clearly 
foreshadowed Goethe’s morphology. The misinterpretation has not indeed 
remained unchallenged,** but it is still firmly established. How else can one 
explain the fact that even those — like Giinther Miiller and Elizabeth M. 
Wilkinson — who have placed us all in their debt by showing the application 

of Goethe’s morphology to the study of poetic forms, hardly ever refer to 
those early critical essays where the application is made, where the whole of 
Goethe's morphology is present in primordial form.** 


Mutation and unchanging values 
In spite of persistent distortion and oversimplification, one of the funda- 
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mental ideas of these essays remains reasonably clear. In his rejection of 
general norms — for instance, of a general blue-print to fit both the tragedy of 
ancient Greece and that of Elizabethan England — Herder is never so simple- 
minded as to appeal merely to the right of original genius. His main point 
was that a work of art was not constructed or engineered, but created; and 
that, like everything created, whether by nature or man, it was a natural 
growth, springing from its soil, and adapted to the particular conditions of 
its environment. Again and again, in those early examinations of the life of 
art and poetry, we find the biology of the future, with its dynamic inter- 
pretation of the relation between living things and their environment, 

announcing itself in metaphors. Thus, when modern imitations of Greek 

drama are rejected as mere sham, Herder’s words are: “Deprive the plant of 
its soil, sap, energy, plant it in the air (deprive those characters of their place, 

time, individual conditions) and you have deprived it all of breath and soul — 

a mere shadow of the living creature.’ Or, when Shakespeare’s drama is 

commended, it is for its having been so wholly in accord with ‘the history, 

intellectual climate — customs, opinions, language, national prejudices, 

traditions, pastimes’ of its age; for having been cradled in its environment, 

in which it grows ‘like the kernel in the shell’. 

This, clearly, was the beginning of Literary History as we know it today. 
That literary species are not immutable, that they change continually, by 
organic adaptation to a changing environment, is one of its fundamental 
tenets. It was only later that Natural History transferred these ideas from the 
species of literary genres made by man to the species of plants and animals 
made by nature.*’ 

But Herder had even gone beyond such mere acknowledgment of organic 
change. There is, he maintained, a fundamental identity persisting through- 
out the mutations of the species. Shakespeare’s drama ‘fulfils the purpose of 
drama with its people’ no less than the drama of Sophocles did with the 
Greeks. Or, expressed in a well-known paradox: ‘Precisely in those features 
of outward appearance in which Shakespeare differs from Sophocles so much 
he is Sophocles’ brother and inwardly wholly like him.’ 

Obviously a question arises here: What are we to understand by this 
inward likeness? Again, Herder’s answer was not just the simple-minded one 
that Sophocles and Shakespeare were both good patriots, each writing effect- 
ively for his countrymen. The search for what is to be understood by such 
inward likeness as appears in outward differences, and could not appear 
otherwise — this is, in fact, the quest for Goethe’s Urphanomen or archetype. 
In essential approach, it is also the question what is common to a human 
hand, a horse’s leg and a bat’s wing. Long before Urpflanze or osteological 
type were even thought of, we find Goethe and Herder exercised about the 
archetype of tragedy, of lyrical poetry, of beauty in art in general — an 
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Urphdnomen, as Goethe was to say much later, “which never appears as such, 
but is reflected in a thousand different forms’.** What was it or could it be? 
What could be common to, say, an ancient Greek drama and a Shakespear- 
ean one, when it was admitted at the same time that they differed in every 
detail: 

The answer immediately offered was, it is true, the simple one: what they 
possess in common is the effect they had on the audience, each on its own: 
‘a certain violent emotion’ (eine gewisse Erschiitterung des Herzens). But this 
was only preliminary. The later Romantics (as also, in a more pedestrian 
way, recent advocates of an ‘emotive’ aesthetics) appear satisfied here with a 
reference to mere feeling and response. Not so Herder or Goethe. Only 
those who insist on reading them in the light of their Romantic successors can 
regard their approach as concerned with mere feelings, visions, spiritual forces, 
with elusive psychological impulses behind the works, rather than with the 
works and words themselves. Herder and Goethe were not content to define 
the limits of poetic mutation by simply pointing to a pervasive similarity of 
subjective response. This had to be accounted for. It must be due to some 
similarity in the objects themselves. The question was, then, what the similarity 

could be, in objects that might differ in every part. 

This similarity which could not be pinned down to any particular elements 
— the answer was that it belonged to the whole. It could belong to it, if that 
whole was not viewed as a mere sum of its parts — if it was Gestalt, the living 
form of parts interacting and co-operating. Shakespeare and Sophocles come 
together in creating such an abiding form — the Urphdnomen of tragedy and, 
more generally, of a work of art. Here it is that they were ‘brothers’, and 
equally successful. 


Gestalt 
Perception of Gestalt was a recurrent theme of Herder’s criticism. The 


organic unity of a work of art, he declared again and again, was not accessible 
to analytic procedures. An inventory of parts, and even of the relations of 
parts to parts, could not give it. What alone counted here was every part's 
contribution towards the whole: the dependence of that whole on every part. 
However, the insufficiency of analysis did not induce Herder to fall back on 
a vague appeal to mere intuition. 

Here, it is true, definition was deemed to be useless; at any rate, the usual 
kind, the picking out of common features from the members of a class. The 
notion of Gestalt is not the notion of a class. It cannot be defined by a bundle 
of recurrent features. It is, as Goethe would say in his later years, an ‘idea’. 
It cannot be any part or feature of its manifestations. The idea, or value, of a 
thing is nothing to be picked out, like a colour or a shape. — “Can you tell me 
what beauty is?’ .. . “Perhaps not! ... but I can show it to you.’** The prob- 
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lem, then, is only how to show it — how to obtain an idea, such as that of a 
primal plant, or of beauty, or of poetry, or of tragedy, none of which can be 
presented, as such, to our senses. What are we to make of the notion of its 
constant re-appearance ‘in a thousand different forms’? 

There is no lack, here, of illuminating, though cryptic, statements like that 
of Goethe about ‘sensing’ what is “beyond the reach of our senses’,*° or about 
the concept being ‘sum’, the idea, on the other hand, ‘result’ of experience.*! 
But in Goethe's biology as in Herder’s literary criticism, the more immediate 
answer to the question ‘how to show it’ — the answer which is prior to all 
those more recondite philosophical reflections upon it — is plainly that there 
is a well-defined way of looking at things by which we recognize them as 
manifestations of an idea. Herder’s and Goethe's efforts to communicate 
their fundamental interpretative ideas come ultimately to this: they do not 
try to define ‘ideas’ — for these are undefinable — but they define the way of 
getting hold of them. 

It was precisely because he did not attempt to present new facts but only 
a new way of looking at the familiar facts, that Herder considered himself 
justified in adding to the many existing treatises on Shakespeare. He would 
not continue in the traditional manner, he says, ‘endlessly winding and un- 
winding the wool of scholarship’. He hopes to ‘change the point of view’. 
‘If... I need do no more than remove a cloud from the eyes, or at most 
place the picture better, without the slightest change in eye or picture: then 
it might be due to the times or even to a mere accident that I have hit upon 
the point on which I shall hold the reader now: stand here, or you will see 
nothing but caricature!’ Morphology, says Goethe, is ‘a new study, not in 
its subject-matter, for this is known, but in its point of view and method’. 

If there are no definitions of them, to help us in perceiving aesthetic values, 
nor any assistance to be had from mere pointing gestures, there are yet 
definite ways of proceeding. There is an experimental test for organic unity 
or Gestalt. “Have you considered,’ Herder asks (speaking of Ossian and lyrical 
poetry), ‘how omission of one word, addition of another, circumscription 
or repetition of a third, how a changed accent, glance, voice of speech — 
make each a different tone? I wish to speak not of the sense, but of general 
tone, colour, the quick perception of individual place and purpose. And is 
not this the source of all the beauty of a poem, and of the spirit and power of 
speech?’ And similarly about Shakespeare’s Lear, where ‘the most disparate 
scenes ... do so determinately belong to this particular whole that I could 

not alter or transpose anything, bring anything from other plays into it, or 
from it into others.’ — Such experiments by omission, addition and substitu- 
tion belong today to the established procedures of literary criticism. The 
important point about them is that, advancing beyond the analytic concern 
with part-part relations, they operate with part-whole relations — that is, 
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with our perception of organic form. We are familiar with it — that synoptic, 
creative, imaginative perception. Analysis is successful to the extent to which 
its inventory of features and relations approaches exhaustiveness; success in 
the creation of Gestalt, on the other hand — as much as in the apprehension 
of it — depends on the extent to which those partial features and relations are 
relevant, that is, necessary to one another because necessary to the whole. 

This, clearly, was a profound change, not only in aesthetic theory, but in 
sensibility, appreciation and demand. Not only was it the end of the rule 
of rules for ever reproducing the immutable literary species; it was the end 
also of the day of ornamental beauties. This was the point of Herder’s dis- 
paraging references to the beauties of French classical drama. No cheap 
irony was intended. What he referred to, were indeed beauties, but of that 
redundant kind which had lost its appeal. Goethe speaks in the same sense 
and at the same time of a ‘craze for beauties’ (Schénheitelei) which tends to 
pamper us with sweet substitutes for the vigour and rigour of the real thing. 
‘They would have you believe that the fine arts arose from an urge we are 
supposed to have to embellish the things around us.’ Beauty as appreciated 
now was in the singular. Decorative beauties freely transferable from work 
to work had ceased to have aesthetic value. It had come to be impossible for 
poctic beauty to appear in ornamental accessories to a prose-sense. ‘I will not 
speak of the sense’, said Herder. Nor did he intend to consider disconnected 
beauties of verse and rhyme. He was to speak of something more important. 

True beauty was considered to be present only where every part of a work 
was necessary to the whole. It was considered to be present in the kind of 
structure which we admire in a living organism, and which Goethe had 
already learnt to admire in art and poetry, long before he thought of trans- 
ferring to the study of ‘other living things’ the same ‘point of view and 
method’, to which alone such structure appeared. 

Nothing was more characteristic of this revolution in sensibility than the 
novel alliance of the notions of beauty and necessity. Here we have the 
essence of Gestalt: ‘it is the determinate nature of its parts, the assurance that 
none could be substituted, or dropped, for another; that, on the contrary, 
each is determined, and for ever kept, to its function’. Words such as these 
could have been written, and were written, about Shakespeare or Strass- 
burg cathedral. But these particular words were written much later, and 
they are about the butterfly. They explain the sense in which it is more highly, 
more perfectly, organized than the caterpillar.** The analogy is significant. 
Goethe’s later Comparative Anatomy is conspicuously in accord with the 
Comparative Criticism of Von Deutscher Art und Kunst. The very procedure 
by which he had first attempted to apprehend aesthetic archetypes is paralleled 
by the way in which he would try later to establish biological types. The 
fundamental approach remained the same, whether he looked at animals: 
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‘We regard the animal, complete in itself, as a little world, existing for and 
through itself... With its parts all in immediate interaction, attuned to one 
another, and thus constantly renewing the flow of life, every animal is also to 
be regarded as physiologically perfect. From this inward point of view, no 
part of it is useless... .’*4 
or whether he looked at works of art — say, an opera: 

‘If the opera is good, then it does, of course, constitute a little world in 
itself, where everything happens according to certain laws; and it must be 
judged according to its own laws.’ Appearing to be utterly absurd, if viewed 
merely from the outside, it has yet that ‘inner truth which derives from the 
internal consistency of a work of art’ where ‘all things are attuned to one 
another (alles zusammenstimmt)’ .*° 

We have here what is obviously a Leitmotiv of Goethe’s thought — one 
which was already present in Von Deutscher Art und Kunst, and perhaps 
nowhere more prominently than in that impressive, though fatally familiar 
description of Strassburg cathedral as ‘whole, great and, down to the 
minutest detail, necessary and beautiful, like God’s own trees’. 

The notion of Gestalt is, clearly, central to those essays. A reader un- 
prejudiced by the current interpretations and introductions will find evidence 
of it on nearly every page. And he will find two further requirements of 
beauty here, which, to no less extent, have preserved their prominence in 
Goethe's later biological studies. 


Perfection 

We are given to understand that there are degrees of perfection. Amongst 
natural organisms, what distinguishes the more from the less perfect (the 
butterfly, for instance, from the caterpillar) is not only the greater mutual 
relevance of its parts, but the fact that these parts are differentiated as much 
as possible and hierarchically ordered for a variety of functions. Thus 
Goethe in 1796.** But it was more than twenty years earlier that he had come 
to accept this particular notion of perfection. Herder had explained how 
Greek drama had found its last fulfilment when the greatest possible measure 
of diversity — of chorus, actors, scenes and action— had been achieved 
within the threefold unity of the original hieratic act from which it sprang; 
and again, how it had been Shakespeare’s achievement to have imposed the 
unity of a ‘miraculous whole’ on ‘the most heterogeneous stuff’ — on all that 
formless wealth and confusion of poetic material into which he had been 
born. — Goethe had followed in the same vein: Greek architecture, he ex- 
plained, had found its perfect form by endowing the multiplicity of columns 
with the harmonies of the colonnade; Gothic architecture, on the other 
hand, by investing the ‘intolerable uniformity’ of its original wall with the 
diversity of ‘a thousand harmonizing details’. In their different ways, each 
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attained ‘perfection’ of form, this being no mere inner necessity, no mere 
unity, but unity unfolded in as rich a diversity of elements as it can hold. 

This, then, is beauty that matters — ‘living beauty’: — ‘as in the works of 
eternal nature — down to the least fibre, everything form, everything pur- 
posing towards the whole (alles Gestalt [!], und alles zweckend zum Ganzen)’. 
Having perceived it in Sophocles or in the temples of ancient Greece, we are 
to find it also in Shakespeare or in a Gothic cathedral. But — and this is 
significant — we shall not find it in modern imitations of ancient drama or 
architecture. Such imitations raise further problems. 





(To be concluded) 


NOTES 


26 Op. cit., pp. 76, 84. 

27 Cf. Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 1866, p. 4. 

28 Cf. Efficiency in Linguistic Change (1941), § 1.2. 

29 Cf. N. S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, 1939, pp. 220ff. Also, A. Martinet, Economie des 
changements phonétiques (1955, pp. 94ff), about linguistic change always finding a new balance between, 
on the one hand, newly arising expressive needs and, on the other, a natural inertia which makes for 
structural economy. 

8 As early as 1867 William Dwight Whitney delivered his attacks against the limitations and distor- 
tions that the ‘organic’ approach may lead to. Language, as viewed by him, appears in a very different, 
and no less revealing light, namely, as a social institution, cf. Language and the Study of Language, Lecture 
II, and The Life and Growth of Language (1875), chap. x1v. Whitney classes linguistic studies amongst the 
historical disciplines, without denying certain parallels with the natural sciences; these, he explains, are 
mainly due to the well-defined nature of the subject-matter (p. 311). We can imagine how much more 
violent his reaction would have been against those historians who would treat whole civilizations as 
organisms. 

31 Cf., for instance, W. S. Allen, ‘Relationship in Comparative Linguistics’ (Transactions Philological 
Society, 1953) and J. S. L. Gilmour, “The Development of Taxonomy since 1851’ (Botanical Review, 1952). 

82 Introduction to Mathematics, p. 138. 

33 Italienische Reise, 11, 17. Mai, 1787. 

34 Vom Erkennen und Empfinden (1778), Suphan VIII, 170. 

35 Cf., for instance, Roy Pascal, The German Sturm und Drang, pp. 263ff and the whole chapter on ‘The 
Revolution in Poetics’. 

86 Professor A. Gillies once stated that ‘fundamentally ... Herder’s approach to all human spiritual 
phenomena (which he had learnt of in Strassburg) was at the back of Goethe’s investigation. He merely 
expanded it and applied it to all nature’ (‘Herder and Goethe’ in German Studies presented to L. A. Wil- 
loughby). 1 shall be concerned to quote chapter and verse for this statement. 

8? There is a half-way house, that of plants and animals raised by man; and this, it is interesting to note, 
was in fact the starting-point of Darwin’s studies. 

38 Gesprache mit Eckermann, April 18th, 1827. Cf. also the second of Herder’s Kritische Waldchen (1769). 

39 Der Sammler und die Seinigen, Fiinfter Brief, vol. XXXII, p. 167. In much the same sense, L. 
Wittgenstein held that ‘what can be shown, cannot be said’ (Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, 4. 1212). 

40°. eine Forderung, die mir damals unter der sinnlichen Form einer iibersinnlichen Urpflanze 
vorschwebte.’ Geschichte meines botanischen Studiums (vol. XXXIX, p. 312). 

41 Maximen und Reflexionen (vol. XXXIX, p. 100). 

42 Betrachtung iiber Morphologie tiberhaupt (1795), vol. XX XIX, p. 133. 

43 Uber die Gesetze der Organisation iiberhaupt, insofern wir sie bei der Konstruktion des Typus vor Augen 
haben sollen. (Vortrdage iiber die drei ersten Kapital des Entwurfs einer allgemeinen Einleitung in die vergleichende 
Anatomie . . . Ill, vol. XX XIX, pp. 176ff). 

44 Anwendung der allgemeinen Darstellung des Typus auf das Besondere (Erster Entwurf einer allgemeinen 
Einleitung in die vergleichende Anatomie . . . 1V, vol. XXXIX, p. 144). 

45 Uber die Wahrheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit der Kunstwerke (1798) (vol. XX XIII, pp. 87ff). 

46 Vortrage iiber die drei ersten Kapitel . . . 11 (vol. XX XIX, pp. 141ff). 
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‘SCHLOSS AVALON’ — A GERMAN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
WITH AN ENGLISH SETTING 


BY LIONEL THOMAS 


Schloss Avalon. Frei nach dem Englischen des Walter Scott vom Uebersetzer des 
Walladmor, 3 vols., Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1827, was the second published 
novel of Georg Wilhelm Heinrich Haering (1798-1871, literary pseudonym 
Willibald Alexis).1_ The identity of the author of Walladmor (published as a 
translation of Scott, 1824) was widely known in literary circles by this time; 
Alexis was now obviously paying little more than lip service to a hoax diluted 
by repetition and wished his work to be judged on its own merits.? For 
this reason the mystification so carefully contrived in Walladmor here as- 
sumes a deliberately transparent form, even in the long introduction ‘Ein 
Abenteuer’. Korff* has rightly observed that, in any case, Scott would 
never have attempted to cover such an enormous historical canvas but would 
have limited his material. Scott would have selected a period of history with 
one outstanding climax, towards which he would have developed his 
theme; Alexis takes a slice of history containing a number of exciting events 
and describes them with artistic power in a series of Genrebilder. At this 
early stage in his literary development his talent for this form of historical 
presentation is already apparent; likewise clearly revealed is his tendency to 
select too broad a canvas, a weakness displayed in all but his very best work, 
like Die Hosen des Herrn von Bredow (1846) and, in this connection, Der 
Roland von Berlin (1840). In the introduction, the “Great Unknown’, as the 
alleged author, refers to the difficulties which faced him in the treatment of 
this historical period, but continues by observing that it must be portrayed 
if his other works are not to remain unconnected, like the spokes of a wheel 
without its hub. The efforts of the Stuarts to regain the throne have been 
depicted, and also the tyranny exercised by this royal house before the cata- 
strophe which ended their power, but not the catastrophe itself.* In remini- 
scences composed many years later Alexis admits that, although he had been 
filled with enthusiasm for his historical theme at the time, he can now 
appreciate that his novel was built up round a central idea which was 
negative as compared with that depicted in Scott's works, in which the 
threatened collapse of the Stuarts’ power or the hope that they might regain 
the throne after their fall had a positive value. The events of English history 
which Alexis portrayed (in the years 1682 to 1689) are inevitably centred 
around the character and behaviour of James II, whom Alexis, and as he then 
believed, the reader, found rather absurd (albern). Monmouth, Alexis 
declares, won more sympathy, although he was only intended to appear 
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episodically, and this division of interest between two characters weakened 
the principal theme.‘ 

In his dissertation, Richard Fischer* has paid particular attention to the 
influence of Scott in many details of situation and portrayal of character. It 
is shown that the author’s knowledge of the literary techniques of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, Tieck and Heinrich von Kleist has also been utilized. The most 
remarkable feature of the work, and one which has been relatively neglected, 
is Alexis’s painstaking study of available sources and his adherence to them, 
with occasional modifications to suit his purpose. In general he uses his 
powers of invention to supplement history; this is done in a subtle manner, 
so that what he depicts is rarely false to the sources. He mentions, both in 
the introduction’ and in a letter to Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia* which 
accompanied a copy of the novel, that it is the result of three years of study. 
In the former he notes, ‘keine der vom schwerfialligen Witz dickleibigen 
Memoiren jener Zeit entging meiner Aufmerksamkeit’® and continues by 
stressing that he has tried to present his characters and action with historical 
objectivity, to transfer himself into the epoch depicted. Despite this striving 
for objectivity it is nevertheless clear that the author writes as a Protestant 
and sympathizes with William of Orange as the champion of Protestantism, 
for in his letter to Friedrich Wilhelm III he suggests that the king is the 
defender of the evangelical faith, just as his ancestor, the Great Elector, had 
assisted in establishing “evangelische Glaubensfreiheit’ in England. 

Alexis followed Scott’s example in selecting an epoch which reflects con- 
temporary developments, in this case in the field of politics. Not only does 
this endow the theme with a greater interest for the reader and infuse new 
life into the bare bones of history but it also enables the writer with a mission 
to point a moral. This pedagogic, often didactic strain, which was to assume 
greater prominence in Alexis’s later novels, is thus already present in Schloss 
Avalon. 

In his reminiscences’? Alexis definitely records that, at the time of the 
novel’s composition, he fully expected the fall of the Stuarts to be repeated 
historically in the sudden collapse of the Bourbon regime. He notes with 
satisfaction that the July revolution in France three years later fulfilled his 
veiled prophecy and converted the dead history of the past into living history 
of the present. Just as James II lost the support of his people and was then 
forced to renounce his powers, so did Charles X suffer the same fate. With 
reference to the July revolution, Alexis writes, ‘damit ist die Dichtung 
beseitigt, sie mag reponirt bleiben’. 

The novel is constructed in the form of three books, each approximately 
300 pages in length. The first volume, in which the action moves forward at 
a somewhat slow pace, covers the period of time from the Duke of York's 
shipwreck in the Gloucester in May 1682 to the execution of Lord Russell in 
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July 1683, and is intended to give the German reader the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the principal characters and to acquire the rudi- 
ments of an historical background, which would not be generally known. In 
his later novels concerned with Prussian history, Alexis presumes that the 
reader will possess some knowledge of the historical background and thereby 
restricts his potential reading public at a time when the history of Prussia 
was almost unknown outside the boundaries of that state. 

The second book commences with the death of Charles II in February 

1685 and the lying in state, treats the Monmouth rebellion and its cruel 
suppression, concluding with the execution of Monmouth in July of the 
same year. The Monmouth episode is important in so far as it makes James 
II all-powerful. In the third book this sense of omnipotence impels the king 
to go too far in his attempts to enforce his will and religion on his subjects, 
and he makes himself so unpopular that almost the whole nation turns to 
William of Orange to protect the rights of the citizen. James then loses his 
throne in a bloodless revolution. The king’s gradual decline in power during 
the years 1687 and 1688 is depicted in a series of dramatic scenes; the Anglican 
bishops, proceeding to the Tower, where they are to be imprisoned for their 
opposition to the Declaration of Indulgence, are viewed as martyrs to the 
cause of Protestantism, not only by the populace but also by the very soldiers 
who are ordered to prevent their escape; their acquittal after the trial is 
hailed as a Protestant victory; the king’s regiments refuse to agree to the 
Test and Penal Statutes; the king learns of plots to dethrone him; William of 
Orange lands in England and marches towards London; step by step James 
is deserted by units from his army, the nobles and even his most trusted 
advisers and dearest relatives; his favourites, the Jesuits, take to flight, his 
wife leaves the country and James, by this time almost entirely friendless, 
abandons his capital, in which anarchy now prevails; William and Mary 
accept the invitation to assume power and restore order. The ballad Lilli- 
burlero is introduced, in a brilliant colloquial version conveying all the force 
of the original, to express the people's hatred of Popery and their determina- 
tion, as good Protestants, to resist its tyranny. 

Although a large number of historical characters are introduced in episodic 
fashion, Alexis singles out for special attention two young men and two 
young women who are in close touch with topical events, so that the 
reader is able to view history through their eyes. Alexis here employs a 
modified form of Scott's ‘negative’ hero, in which the division of the hero’s 
rdle between two characters who are adherents of opposing factions and 
yet loyal friends one to the other is a novel experiment. Only by reducing 
to the bare minimum his portrayal of the heroes’ motives and feelings is 
the author able to exploit this technique with reasonable success. Raleigh 
Loscelyne, an invented character presented as lord of the fictitious ‘Schloss 
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Avalon’ which, although infrequently employed as the scene of action, 
gives the novel a name,'! perishes because of his traditional loyalty to an 
unjust and ungrateful monarch and owing to his inability to cope with the 
problems of a restless and treacherous age. Alexis obviously admires Los- 
celyne’s loyalty to the Crown, and, through him, that of many of the 
Prussian nobility of his day, but regrets that it is wasted on such an irrespon- 
sible ruler. Robert Fletcher, a man of common sense and a courageous 
soldier, is able to adapt his way of life to circumstances without surrendering 
himself to despair and, as a result, survives various ordeals to serve with 
distinction in Marlborough’s wars and to marry the light-hearted but strong- 
minded Anna Tennison, niece of the Anglican priest, Sir Alexander Tenni- 
son. This happy conclusion to Fletcher's adventures provides an effective 
contrast to Raleigh’s misfortune in his love for Harriet Wentworth, who 
becomes the mistress of the Duke of Monmouth. Alexis takes this historical 
character and widens her enthusiasm for Monmouth’s cause into a devotion 
to the preservation of England's political freedom. Partly to stress this inter- 
pretation, he permits her to live on after her historical death in 1686, so that 
she may be presented as the champion of William of Orange and may also 
comfort Raleigh on his deathbed, after he has been mortally wounded in 
assisting James II to escape from England. In the last pages of the novel, 
which are devoted to a brief account, in the manner of Scott, of the future 
vicissitudes of the main characters, Fletcher discovers her grave in a Flemish 
nunnery, to which she had retired to atone for the suffering she had caused 
her devoted lover Raleigh. 

Robert Fletcher of Saltoun is also based on an historical character, but 
Alexis must have known little about him from his sources except that he was, 
as Burnet notes,’* ‘a Scotch gentleman of great parts and many virtues, but 
a most violent Republican and extravagantly passionate’ and that he killed 
a man in a quarrel before the battle of Sedgemoor.'* The author fills in other 
details to suit his convenience and tones down the passionate side of his 
character, only utilizing it for the episode before Sedgemoor. Historically, 
Fletcher, whose Christian name was Andrew, fled to Portugal after the 
defeat of Monmouth and only returned to England with William of Orange. 

Anna Tennison is a fictitious personage but her uncle Sir Alexander is 
semi-historical, for a Dr. Tennison attended Monmouth shortly before his 
execution and was well known as the author of religious writings, although 
there is no record that he was particularly interested in the ordination of the 
clergy, which is Sir Alexander’s hobby-horse. The original was a much 
more courageous partisan of the Anglican Church than Sir Alexander, whom 
Alexis treats ironically as the type of opportunist immortalized in the song 
‘The Vicar of Bray’. Sandy appears as an example of a fanatical Dissenter. 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone was well known to Burnet, who assigns to him the 
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kind of background which would suit the old knight of that name introduced 
briefly (and anachronistically, for the historical character died in 1684) at the 
end of the novel as the bluff type of Protestant squire and upholder of the 
citizens’ rights.*¢ 

Most of the contemporary chroniclers and writers of memoirs favoured 
Orange and gave an unattractive picture of James, and the author is clearly 
pursuing his policy of the maximum of objectivity in reproducing the inter- 
pretation of eye-witnesses and historians of the age. James appears in an 
unfavourable light from the first scene, in which he shows himself during the 
shipwreck as more concerned for the safety of his dogs than of his men. 
Russell, Essex and Sidney are presented as martyrs in the cause of England’s 
freedom. Monmouth is described exactly as he appears in the accounts of 
Burnet and Hume. 

Fischer has referred to Alexis’s use of the diaries of James II and Hume’s 
History of England as sources.1* These were extensively employed, but in 
order to acquire the necessary background of social history, the author also 
had recourse to Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time, Samuel Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets and probably Fox’s History of the Early Part of the Reign of 
James II, Macpherson’s State Papers and Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs.** 
Alexis had consulted English works for Walladmor and now possessed a fair 
reading knowledge of the language.'? Russell’s trial and execution are 
largely depicted in accordance with Hume’s account and the following 
comparison indicates Alexis’s close attention to accurate historical presenta- 
tion. 


Hume, [X, pp. 194-5 

Lord Cavendish had lived in the closest intimacy with Russel, and deserted 
not his friend in the present calamity. He offered to manage his escape, by 
changing clothes with him, and remaining, at all hazards, in his place. Russel 
refused to save his own life, by an expedient which might expose his friend to 
so many hardships. When the Duke of Monmouth by message offered to 
surrender himself, if Russel thought that this measure would any-wise con- 
tribute to his safety; ‘it will be no advantage to me’ he said, ‘to have my 
friends die with me’... A little before the sheriffs conducted him to the 
scaffold, he wound up his watch, ‘now I have done’ said he, ‘with time and 
must henceforth think solely of eternity’. 


Alexis, I, pp. 294-6 

‘Ich will mich angeben,’ sagte Monmouth, ‘Eure Erhaltung zur Bedingung 
machen, wenn ich mich iiberliefere.’ 

‘Es hilft mir nichts,’ entgegnete Russel, “dass meine Freunde mit mir sterben. 
Heut in der Dimmerung bot Mylord Cavendish,’ auf den er hierbei zeigte, 
‘mir an, die Kleider mit ihm zu tauschen, ich lehnte das gefahrliche Spiel ab.’ 
... Man meldete die Sheriffs, welche ihn zum Schaffot fiihren sollten. Er 
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zog, wahrend sie eintraten, gelassen die Uhr auf, und sagte dann: ‘Jetzt ist 
meine letzte Rechnung mit der Zeit abgeschlossen, und ich habe nur an die 
Ewigkeit zu denken.’ 


In the memoirs of James II** there is a footnote containing information 
concerning the last meeting between the Duke and Duchess of Monmouth, 
communicated to the editor of the memoirs by Sir Walter Scott, who has 
had access to the archives of the Dukes of Buccleuch. Alexis seizes the 
opportunity to assume the fictitious role of Scott’s translator and comments: 


Wir selbst fanden im Schlosse Newark in dem Archive der edlen Familie 
Buccleugh, als uns in unserer Jugend ein liberaler Zutritt vergénnt war, eine 
eigenhandige Schrift von Monmouths Gattin, nach welcher diese Zusammen- 
kunft wirklich statt gefunden hat. (II, p. 280) 


Bishop Burnct himself is introduced in the scene depicting William’s land- 
ing in England, in which the writer’s own description is carefully followed 
and the bishop mentioned anonymously as a credible witness. 


Burnet, III, pp. 1324-5 

As soon as I landed, I made what haste I could to the place where the Prince 
was; who took me heartily by the hand and asked me, if I would not now 
believe predestination. I told him that I would never forget that providence 
of God, which had appeared so signally on this occasion. He was cheerfuller 
than ordinary. 


Alexis, Ill, p. 272 

Nur diesmal, versicherte ein glaubhafter Augenzeuge, habe sich die Freude 
unverhohlen auf dem Gesichte des grossen Mannes ausgesprochen. Sein 
Auge war feucht, er driickte mehreren Freunden die Hand und sagte zum 
Doctor Burnet, als dieser etwas behutsam aus dem Kahne stieg: “Waren Sie, 
wie ich, ein Pradestinatist, Sie springen so sorglos vom Brett auf den Sand, 
als ich von Helvoet-Sluice nach Torbay. Gewiss es steht in demselben Buch 
geschrieben, dass Sie und ich dabei nicht fallen sollten.’ “Wie es in einem zuging- 
lichen Buche’, erwiederte Burnet, ‘im Kalender geschrieben steht, dass Ew. 
Hoheit an dem selben Tage als Retter unsere Kiiste betreten, wo einst die 
blutige Pulververschwérung der Jesuiten entdeckt wurde. Mége dies ein 
ewiger Rettungstag fiir das protestantische England bleiben!’ 


This comparison reveals Alexis partly as a Biedermeier writer of his own 
age, partly as a forerunner of the Poetic Realists; he strives to infuse his own 
poetic imagination into a report of historical fact. Thus Burnet’s conversa- 
tion with William concerning predestination is linked up with the action of 
the two characters as they step ashore. Numerous other examples could be 
quoted of a similar treatment of episodes or characters depicted in the 


sources. 
Alexis resembled Tieck and other Romantics in his fondness for the treat- 
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ment of literary characters. The hero of Walladmor was presented as a 
budding author, but it is in Schloss Avalon that the first real literary figures 
are introduced. The brief portrait of Thomas Otway, presented as a dramat- 
ist and poet of great promise, who is nevertheless obliged to beg for royal 
patronage through the mediation of one of the king’s mistresses, reflects 
the decadence of the age and adumbrates the author’s opinion, later to be 
more coherently expressed in Wiener Bilder (1833), that kings and princes 
give little help to great artists. Otway eventually dies from eating a roll 
(bought with a guinea, which he has begged from Raleigh); the food chokes 
him after he has endured the torments of starvation for so long. This 
account of Otway’s death is taken from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (p. 225), 
and it appears that Alexis used this work as a source for a remark quoted as 
spoken by Waller and for the character of the debauched Rochester.'* The 
incident in which the latter appears disguised as a beggar was possibly in- 
vented and perhaps suggested by Johnson’s report of Rochester’s fondness 
for practical jokes. 

Fischer has concurred in the view of Julian Schmidt?* that the author’s 
diligent studies have been unable to instil into the novel the breath of life; 
Alexis, it is asserted, does not live, as Scott does, within the events described. 
It is, however, unfair to judge this novel by the standards of those works of 
Scott which treat British history. Schloss Avalon may be deemed a magnifi- 
cent failure; in isolated scenes the author has successfully recaptured the 
spirit of this period of English history and such scenes are by no means few in 
number. However, the actions of the fictitious and semi-fictitious characters, 
who are intended to provide a link between the historical episodes, are 
badly motivated, and this weakens the structure of the whole novel. Yet, 
as far as the infusion of life into historical characters is concerned, Schloss 
Avalon may claim equality of rank with those of Scott’s novels composed 
against a foreign background, e.g. Quentin Durward. In German literature 
no other novel, published either before or during the period of its com- 
position, had surpassed in excellence its presentation of the history of a 
foreign country. 

Alexis selected an epoch of English history because he was not ready to 
depict Prussia, his adopted fatherland, also because German history was not a 
popular or fashionable theme for fiction at this time. As he satirically ob- 
served in the introduction (p. xxviii): 


Hektor von Griechenland ist uns mehr bekannt als jeder Kaiser des R6mischen 
Reiches, und was iiber unsern Grossvater hinausgeht, findet, als otaheitische 
Geschichte vorgetragen, bessern Glauben. Es gibe zwar einen Ausweg. 
Einen Roman von Ludwig dem Baier, dem Grossen Kurfiirsten von Branden- 
burg, Christian von Braunschweig, als aus dem Englischen iibersetzt, in die 
Welt zu schicken. ... 
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The employment of quotations as chapter headings in Walladmor is also a 
feature of Schloss Avalon, where they foreshadow developments during the 
chapter and give the work an external similarity to those of Scott. Two of 
such mottoes are poems composed by the author, each of them being de- 
scribed as “Altes Lied’. They were later included in the collection Balladen 
(1836), together with the song “Was rauscht die graue Weide’, which is sung 
by a girl driven mad by the loss of her fiancé and brother in the Monmouth 
rebellion. 

Wilhelm Hauff*! reviewed the novel favourably but did not make it 
clear to his readers that the work had not been composed by Scott, preferring 
to adopt Alexis’s ironical approach to the question of authorship. Alexis had 
hoped to attract attention for the work by posing as the translator of Scott, 
but he only succeeded in confusing the reading public as to the author's 
identity. Alexis himself relates? that he found the novel included in a 
published series of ‘Waverley Novels’ and was assured by the bookseller that 
it was a genuine composition of Scott. Only one brief (but friendly) review 
of the novel seems to have appeared in England (The Foreign Review, 
London, I, 1828, pp. 231ff). 

The work was never published after the first edition but deserves to be 
better known and more widely read; it is undoubtedly a remarkable achieve- 
ment for an author who was never to visit England.** Many of the char- 
acteristics of later works by Alexis are here contained in embryo, the talented 
presentation of historical atmosphere in isolated scenes (e.g. the execution of 
Lord Russell, the battle of Sedgemoor, the procession of the bishops to the 
Tower or the landing of William of Orange; unsurpassed in any of the 
German literature of the early nineteenth century, with the possible excep- 
tion of episodes depicted in Arnim’s Kronenwachter); the preference for 
literary figures, which reflects Alexis’s penchant for social history; the in- 
ordinate length of dialogue, the very large number of historical characters 
and events introduced. In this work Alexis transplanted his own political 
and religious outlook to the field of English history; in his next historical 
novel Cabanis (1832) he was to make a first attempt at a full length portrayal 
of an epoch in Prussian history. He was only to return to this period of 
history, seen this time, however, from the Prussian standpoint, in the last of 
the “Vaterlindische Romane’, Dorothee (1856) —a novel of the last years 
of the Great Elector. 


NOTES 


1 For an account of Alexis and his work see Erinnerungen von Willibald Alexis, ed. Max Ewert, Berlin» 
1900; Hermann Korff, Scott und Alexis, Diss. Heidelberg, 1907; The Life and Work of Willibald Alexis 
(with full bibliography), Ph.D. Thesis, Leeds, 1952, and ‘Walladmor: a Pseudo-Translation of Sir Walter 
Scott’, Modern Language Review, XLVI, 1951, pp. 218-31 (both the latter by the present writer). 

2 See Erinnerungen, p. 286, “Wahrend jenes [ Walladmor] ein Spiel, war dies [ Schloss Avalon] ein Werk.’ 

3 Korff, op. cit., p. 110. 
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* Schloss Avalon, p. xlviii. 

® Erinnerungen, pp. 280-1. 

* R. Fischer, Schloss Avalon, Diss. Leipzig, 1910-11. 

*? Schloss Avalon, p. xliv. 

8 See F. Hasselberg, ‘Willibald Alexis und Friedrich Wilhelm III’, Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir die 
Geschichte Berlins, Jg. 41, 1924, p. $8. 

® Schloss Avalon, p. xliii. 

10 Erinnerungen, p. 281. 

11 See Schloss Avalon, p. xlix f, where Scott and Alexis discuss possible titles for the work; suggestions 
include ‘Lehrreiche Folgen der Unvorsichtigkeit’ or ‘Die rieselnde Blutspur unter den Triimmern des 
westlichen Thurmes’ — satire against the didactic or sensational productions of the day. Eventually Scott 
suggests ‘Schloss Avalon’ and dismisses the objection that the castle plays only a very minor role in the 
novel. ‘Der Name macht das Gliick des Romans aus; je fasslicher, kiirzer, klangvoller, um so besser. Was 
passt der Name Kenilworth zum Romane? Und was machte das Gliick des ‘‘Walladmor’’, als der klap- 
pende Name, gerundet wie kaum der Waverley, mit drei vollen Vocalen und zwei L!’ The Castle of 
Avalon is supposed to have been the home, according to legend, of Arthur and Morgan le Fay. 

12 Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time, London, 1725, vol. III, p. 1046. 

18 Burnet, p. 1066. 

44 Burnet, II, p. 675f and 1016. Schloss Avalon, vol. Ill, pp. 26sf. 

15 Fischer, op. cit., p. §2. 

16 The Works of Samuel Johnson, London, 1806. IX. Lives of the Poets. Charles James Fox, History o, 
the Early Part of the Reign of James II, London, 1808. Original Papers containing the Secret History of Great 
Britain from the Restoration to the Accession of the House of Hanover, ed. James Macpherson, 1775, 2 vols. 
Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 2nd edition, London, 1771-88, 3 vols. 

17 See ‘Willibald Alexis’s Knowledge of English’, Modern Language Review, XLIX, 1954, pp. 216-18 
(by the present writer). 

18 The Life of James the Second. Collected out of memoirs writ of his own hand by Rev. J. S. Clarke, 
London, 1816, vol. II, p. 38. 

19 Johnson notes that Waller’s remark is alsé6 to be found in Burnet’s memoirs; he reports of Waller 
(Lives of the Poets, p. 255): ‘He said, “the House of Commons had resolved that the Duke should not 
reign after the King’s death; but the King, in opposition to them, had resolved that he should reign even 
in his life’’.’ Cf. Schloss Avalon, I, p. 266, *. .. der beriihmte Dichter Waller ausserte: ‘‘Das Parlament 
wollte, dass York nach Karls Tode nicht herrschen solle; zum Trotz lasst ihn der KGnig schon wahrend 
seiner Lebzeiten regieren.”’ ’ 

20 Fischer, op. cit., p. $9 and Julian Schmidt, Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit, vol. Ill (1873), 

. 76ff. 

Pn See Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 1827, pp. 877-80. Hauff discusses the characters in detail and 
compares some of them favourably with those of Scott, e.g. Raleigh with Tressilian (Kenilworth). 

22 Erinnerungen, p. 281. 

*3 Heine admires Alexis’s ability to conjure up the atmosphere of England. Cf. Englische Fragmente, 
preface dated November roth, 1830. 








UBER HEIMATKUNST UND BLUT- UND BODENIDEOLOGIE 
BY ERNST WALDINGER 


User Begriff und Wesen der Heimatkunst gibt es eigentlich keine grosse 
Literatur. Ganz im Gegensatz zu den umfangreichen Betrachtungen, in 
denen die kritische und Asthetische Sonde gebraucht wurde, wenn es sich 
um andere modernere Literaturrichtungen handelte, vom Impressionismus 
bis zum Surrealismus. Der Anspruch der Heimatkunst auf Bodennihe, 
Natiirlichkeit, organische Erdgewachsenheit — Eigenschaften, die dem inter- 
pretierenden Zerreden, der Analyse, der philologischen Scholastik nicht viel 
Méglichkeiten geben sollten, hatte sich mit einer solchen kritischen Unter- 
mauerung auch nicht gut vertragen. 

Uber die Blut- und Bodenideologie ist dann natiirlich in der Bliitezeit des 
Nationalsozialismus viel grossmauliger Unsinn zusammengeschwatzt wor- 
den, und diese armselige, nichtssagende Phrase hat man zu einer Welt- 
anschauung aufgeblasen. 

Die Idee, die dem Worte ‘Heimatkunst’ zu Grunde liegt, wenn man von 
einer solchen iiberhaupt sprechen kann, scheint typisch deutsch zu sein, 
wie denn iiberhaupt die Geftihlsdominante, die in dem Wort ‘Heimat’ 
mitschwingt, schwerlich in irgendeiner anderen Sprache wiedergegeben 
werden kann. Es ist richtig, dass iiberall regionalistische Literaturbewegun- 
gen existieren, and dass sie besonders in Landern, die erst spat kulturell 
erwacht sind, vorwiegen, wie z.B. in gewissen 6stlichen Randstaaten; 
richtig auch, dass in diesem Literatursektor das Landleben iiberall parteiisch 
verherrlichend geschildert wird, wobei die Stadt, vor allem die verderbte, 
anorganisch-charakterlose Grossstadt, zumeist schlecht wegkommt; auch das 
Erdenschwere ist nicht nur ein Zeichen der deutschen Heimatkunst, das 
treffen auch nicht-deutsche Autoren wie der franzdsische Schweizer Ramuz, 
obwohl man meinen sollte, dass diese Art von Klobigkeit nicht sehr gut zum 
Geist der eleganten, urban-geschmeidigen franzésischen Sprache stimmt. 
(Allerdings ist Ramuz ein Schweizer und man weiss, wie sehr die Schweiz 
trotz aller Weltoffenheit, zu der sie ihre geographische und politische Lage 
zwingt, auf ihre provinzielle, schwerfallige Absonderung und Eigenart stolz 
ist. Der Kanténligeist ist natiirlich besonders gutes Wasser auf die Miihlen 
der Heimatkunst.) Aber auch Giono, der vor etwa zwanzig Jahren einen 
starken Eindruck auf die literarische Welt machte, hat die Einsilbigkeit, die 
hierher geh6rt. 

Trotzdem ist das Anspruchsvolle dieser Literatur, ihre Missionstendenz, 
die Gereiztheit der Forderung, mit der sie auf die Riickkehr zur Natur be- 
steht, sehr deutsch; hier gibt es nichts Idyllisches mehr, nichts mehr vom 
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naiven Enthusiasmus Rousseaus; nirgends verrat sich das Ressentiment, der 
Minderwertigkeitskomplex, wenn er sich auch, wie iiblich, recht arrogant 
gebirdet, offener und bewusster als im deutschen Literaturbereich. Gegen- 
iiber der grosstadtischen Dekadenz und ihrer Kiinstlichkeit wird das 
Gewachsene des Rustikalen betont, und noch in der wucherndsten Sexualitit 
sehen die Dichter auf dem Lande natiirliche, panische Erscheinungen, die 
sie in der Grossstadt als lasterhaft und pervers brandmarken. 

Um die Jahrhundertwende begann eine Reihe von Dichtern und Schrift- 
stellern im deutschen Sprachgebiet bewusst von der Stadt abzuriicken und 
sich in Stoffwahl, Ausdrucksform und Gehalt nach den Heimatprovinzen 
hin zu orientieren. In Voss und Claudius lebt die norddeutsche Landschaft 
lange vor Frenssen, wie etwa der Siidwesten in Hebel. Auch der Bauer ist 
keine Neuerscheinung in der deutschen Literatur. Von der dérpischen 
mittelhochdeutschen Lyrik, die ihn ironisiert und heimlich um seine Un- 
gehemmtheit beneidet, bis zum Moralismus des Meier Helmbrecht, der oft 
die erste deutsche Dorfgeschichte genannt wird, nicht zuletzt wegen seines 
Moralismus, von Ulrich Brakers Armen Mann im Tockenburg iiber den Im- 
mermannschen Oberhof bis zu den Erzaihlungen von Jeremias Gotthelf, von 
Auerbach bis zu Anzengruber und Rosegger, ist der Bauer immer wieder 
Gegenstand der liebevollen Betrachtung gewesen. Aber wie sich die soziale 
Lage des Bauernstandes anderte, als er nach der missgliickten Rebellion in 
den Bauernkriegen die Fesseln der Leibeigenschaft endlich zerbrochen hatte 
und zum politischen Machtfaktor geworden war, inderte sich auch der 
Blickpunkt der Literatur, die sich mit dem Landleben befasste. Die bauern- 
freundlichen Reformen unter den aufgeklarten Absolutismen waren voraus- 
gegangen, Zehent und Robott lingst gefallen, und nur den stidtischen 
Schulkindern wurde das Bild eines Kaisers in Erinnerung gebracht, der aus der 
Kalesche ausgestiegen war und einem Bauern den Pflug aus der Hand genom- 
men hatte, um selber eine Furche zu zichen; nur ihnen wurde gepredigt, den 
Bauern, der das Brot schafft, zu ehren, wahrend er selbst langst politisch 
gewichtig geworden war. Nur bei den Bauernvélkern im slavischen Osten, 
in Ungarn und Ruminien, von Asien zu schweigen, war er aus dem feudali- 
stischen Joch nach kurzer Unabhingigkeit in die Gemeinwirtschaft hineinge- 
zogen worden, und in Russland ist sogar cine kurze Zeit von Agrarstaidten 
die Rede gewesen, die ihn dem Arbeiter vollkommen hitten gleichmachen 
sollen. Aber auch dort, und gerade dort, weil sie unter politischen Direk- 
tiven steht, passte sich die Literatur den gedinderten Verhiltnissen an. 

Schon die Heimatkunst ist keineswegs moralisierend und zweckhaft, 
didaktisch geradezu, wie es die echte Bauerndichtung seit jeher gewesen ist. 
Sie bedient sich der modernen Psychologie und beniitzt ihre Einsichten ganz 
genau wie etwa Maeterlinck und Schnitzler, und die raffinierte Theater- 
technik Karl Schénherrs erreichte ihre Wirkungen mit Hilfe von Mitteln, 
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die auch dem Raffinement des ‘fin de siécle’ nicht verichtlich gewesen waren. 
Der Bauer ist keine Idealgestalt in der Heimatkunst, kein Salonbauer wie bei 
Auerbach, kein primitiver Philosoph wie der “Steinklopferhans’ Anzen- 
grubers. Nicht umsonst ist man durch die Schule des Naturalismus gegangen 
und man riihmt sich gleichsam kraftprotzend, dass man ihn echt schildere, 
nach Arbeitsschweiss und nach Stall stinkend. Das Dorf wird in seiner 
Besitzgier und in seiner sexuellen Besessenheit, die oft tiberbetont wird, gleich 
schonungslos behandelt, das Urtiimliche, Archaische des Bauerntypus wird 
hervorgehoben, ob Thoma oder Roederer als Autoren zeichnen oder Oskar 
Maria Graf, der freilich nicht ganz in die Reihe passt. Bei dem Oberéster- 
reicher Richard Billinger endlich, bei dem die katholische Barocktradition 
auch rein sprachlich lebendig wird, erhalt das Dorf mythische Qualitit: 
hier wird es die gespenstige Walstatt, auf der die heidnischen, urdimonischen 
Michte mit den katholischen Erlésungskraften kimpfen. Dabei wird deut- 
lich, dass Billinger Freud und Jung gut kennt. Die Blut- und Bodenliteratur 
bekennt sich zur ungebrochenen und unbrechbaren Macht der Instinkte, und 
es ist kein Wunder, dass der Nationalsozialismus diese Richtung protegierte, 
weil sie ganz genau in sein Konzept passte. Aber schon bei Schénherr zeigt 
sich dieser Primat des Trieblebens in seiner Auswegs- und Hoffnungslosig- 
keit in seinen Dramen, die sprachdynamisch fast schon ganz expressionistisch 
sind. So ist auch sein Heimatgeftihl mehr eine Funktion der bauerlichen 
Besitzgier. 

Am Beispiel Schénherrs ist auch ersichtlich, wie fehl man geht, wenn man 
annimmt, dass diese Art von Dichtung wirklich Bauernsache sei. Schénherr, 
Arzt und Tiroler Lehrerssohn, hat durchaus von der Hauptstadt aus gesehen 
und geschrieben. Freilich stammen die Heimatdichter zumeist aus den 
Provinzen und sind in kleinen Landstaidten und auf Bauernhéfen geboren. 
Aber ihre literarische Tatigkeit vollzieht sich fast immer in der Grossstadt, 
und ihre Dichtung entsteht aus der Spannung, aus der produktiven Distanz 
zum Lande. Der Heimatdichter ist sentimentalisch, wenn man den Begriff 
Schillers anwenden will, genau so wie das Naturgeftihl sentimentalischen 
Ursprungs ist. Der Bauer ist jedoch ein zutiefst niichterner Mensch. Von 
der Literatur, wenn er sie tiberhaupt wiinscht und ftir sie Musse hat, will er 
vor allem belehrt werden. Er scheut das Traktitchen nicht, ftir ihn muss 
eine Geschichte eine Moral haben, soll sie etwas taugen, und er diirfte der 
allerletzte sein, der sich gerne naturalistisch nackt in seiner Instinkthaftigkeit 
abgespiegelt sihe. 

Da es sich hier mehr um eine Untersuchung von Stilprinzipien handel, 
kann sich diese Arbeit auf ein paar charakteristische Persénlichkeiten und 
deren Eigenart, die als symbolisch gelten soll, beschrinken. Mahnt nicht die 
Novellistik von Jakob Julius David an den miahrischen Maler Uprka? Die 
wuchtige, erdschwere Dynamik Schénherrscher Dramen, die derart geladen 
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ist, dass sie zur Parodie geradezu reizt, an die farbenkarge, aber sehr ein- 
drucksvolle Technik seines Landsmannes Albin Egger-Lienz, der wiederum 
von dem Schweizer Ferdinand Hodler beeinflusst ist? Der sparsamen Far- 
bengebung und Klobigkeit dieser Bilder entspricht die Klobigkeit der ver- 
kiirzenden Stilisierung der Schénherrschen dramatischen Technik, die raffi- 
nierte Personenknappheit in manchen Stiicken, in denen die Personen fast 
ebenso als menschliche Urtypen erscheinen wie sie das programmatische 
Lokalkolorit der Heimatkunst haben. Diese Typisierung nimmt bereits 
Elemente des Expressionismus vorweg. Durch diese Personenarmut wird 
natiirlich die Spannung der Dramen gesteigert und eine gewitterdunkle, 
schwiile Verhaltenheit erzeugt, in der die Worte gestammelt oder ausge- 
stossen werden. Verhaltenheit, Einsilbigkeit sind dem Stil der Heimatkunst 
und der Blut- und Bodendichtung, wie bereits erwahnt wurde, iiberhaupt 
angemessen. Man denke nur an den Abgott aller Leute dieser Richtungen, 
an den nicht nur zufiallig so reaktionaren, grossen Norweger Knut Hamsun: 
Segen der Erde, Pan. Schon diese beiden Titel zweier seiner beriihmtesten 
Romane driicken das, was ‘Blut und Boden’ will, fast in einer Formel aus: 
schweigsame, schwiile Verhaltenheit, die dort herrscht, wo der Tierblick 
des Animalischen, wo. das wuchernde, heidnische Leben immer iiber die 
verichtlich geschilderte Zivilisation siegt. 

Wie anders ist die stadtische Lokaldichtung, ausgepragt z.B. in Posse und 
Volksstiick! Bei aller Selbstverliebtheit ist man hier kritisch, skeptisch und 
iiberdies oft, grob oder fein, predigthaft moralisierend von Abraham a 
Sancta Clara bis zu Anzengruber. Hier wird der Geist nicht negiert, man 
lebt geradezu von ihm, wie der witzfunkelnde, von geistreichen, trotz 
ihrem Zynismus tiefen Bonmots spriihende Nestroy zeigt. Die Lokaldich- 
tung ist nicht zungenfaul, sondern besessen, wortgelaufig bei Nestroy, 
sprachflink und schlagfertig bei Raimund, Glasbrenner, Holtei, Niebergall, 
und Karl Ettlinger. All das unterscheidet den beredsamen Stidter vom 
schwerfilligen Bauern. Phrasenreiche, blumige Eloquenz ist in der Lokal- 
dichtung zu finden, wahrend bei der Heimatkunst und ihrer Blut- und 
Bodenabart nicht die lichte Stille, die hinter dem vollendeten Wort steht, 
sonder das dunkle, driickende Schweigen des Erdschweren und Chthonischen 
zu Hause ist. 

Die Gewaltsamkeit der dramatischen Ausdrucksweise Schénherrs, seine 
unvollendeten Siatze, die wie Schreie wirken (wiederum ein expressionistisches 
Stilmittel), ftihren zu einer Manier, die manchmal fast unertriglich wird. 
Ebenso manieriert ist aber der Versuch Gustav Frenssens, die Stille der Kii- 
stenlandschaft der Nordsee in seiner Sprache einzufangen, wobei das Rezept 
Storms nur in verdiinnter Form gebraucht wird. Der verhaltene nord- 
deutsche Bauer-, Fischer- und Seemannsschlag wirkt in seiner Art ebenso 
outriert wie der Gebirgsbauer Schénherrs, wenn er auch dem Milieu ent- 
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sprechend, mit impressionistischeren, helleren, luftigeren Farben gemalt 
erscheint; auch hier sind Meyrinks Persiflagen Frenssenscher Romane ent- 
larvend. Frenssens Heimatliebe hat sich sehr wohl mit dem Wilhelminischen 
Kolonialimperialismus seiner Zeit wie mit einer deutlichen antisemitischen 
Note vertragen. Von ihm ist es nur ein Schritt zu Hans Grimm, dessen Volk 
ohne Raum, ein widerliches propagandistisches Machwerk, das Jahre lang ein 
‘Best-seller’ in Deutschland war, langausgesponnene Langweile atmet und 
den letzten Aufguss des verwiasserten Weins, den Frenssen ausschenkt, 
darstellt. 

Wenn man auf Schénherr und Frenssen zuriickkommt, fillt die natiirliche 
Tatsache auf, dass die Grenzprovinzen, die national gefahrdeter sind als das 
deutsche Binnenland, mehr zur Heimatdichtung hinneigen als dieses. Hier 
kénnte man selbstverstindlich auch die nunmehr verlorenen Ostgebiete wie 
Ostpreussen (von der Prosa Sudermanns bis zu Ernst Wiechert) und Schle- 
sien (mit Paul Keller und Hermann Stehr) anftihren. Natiirlich kommen 
hier Gebiete, die nicht oder nicht mehr im politischen Reichsverband mit 
Deutschland stehen und ihre Andersartigkeit immer rechtfertigen wollen, 
wie Osterreich, die Schweiz oder das Elsass, eminent in Betracht. Hier 
k6nnte man nebenbei darauf hinweisen, das von beiden Vertretern des fran- 
zésischen Regionalismus die genannt wurden, Ramuz, der eine, ein franz6é- 
sischer Schweizer ist, wahrend Giono, der andere, Italiener der Abstammung 
nach ist; Schénherr hat seine Jugend in Siidtirol verlebt, in einem Gebiet, 
wo deutsche und italienische Sprache zusammenstossen und um den 
Boden kimpfen; Frenssen war nicht weit von der deutschdanischen 
Sprachgrenze daheim. Dass das Sudetenland, nicht gerade die musischste 
aller deutschen Landschaften, fiir die Heimatkunst anfiallig war, scheint 
selbstverstandlich und erklart sich aus der stindigen Bedrohung, die eine 
noch zihere Anhinglichkeit an die schwer umkimpfte Erde erzeugen 
musste. So liebt die Mutter das Sorgenkind, das am meisten ihrer Hilfe 
bediirftig ist, am innigsten. Und wie dem Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl meist 
Arroganz gepaart ist, ftihrt auch hier die Angst vor dem nationalen Gegner 
zur Aggression, zum fanatischen Pangermanismus. Die Bartsch, Greinz, 
Haas und tutti quanti, die Karl Kraus spéttisch die ‘Staakminner’ nannte, 
haben leicht den Weg zu Hitler gefunden; aber nicht nur sie, sondern auch 
Ludwig Thoma, der trotz seiner rebellischen Neigungen stets ein Bismarck- 
ianer war. 

Wie sich die Heimatdichtung und Blut- und Bodenpoesie von der Lokal- 
dichtung unterscheidet, ebenso trennt sie etwas nicht Ubersehbares von der 
Dialektdichtung, obwohl hier, wie im Falle der Lokaldichtung, die Kon- 
turen oft verschwimmen. Dem Heimatdichter fiallt es gar nicht ein, den 
Dialekt rein und getreu zu gebrauchen, wie etwa Klaus Groth und Franz 
Stelzhammer. Was Gerhart Hauptmann z.B. veranlasste, seine Weber eine 
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gemilderte schlesische Mundart sprechen zu lassen, ist hier nicht entscheidend, 
so sehr auch die Heimatkunst vom Naturalismus und die Blut- und Boden- 
dichtung spater von der neuen Sachlichkeit beeinflusst wurden. Die innere 
Absicht einer, wenn auch oft unbewussten Missionstendenz zwingt die 
Heimatdichter dazu, einen kiinstlichen, einen gemilderten Dialekt zu beniit- 
zen, zumeist nur ein vom Dialekt gefarbtes und, wenn der Ausdruck gestat- 
tet ist, beinahe ein wenig exotisches Hochdeutsch, das iiberall im deutschen 
Sprachbereich verstanden werden soll und auch verstanden wird. Der 
Dialekt ist kiinstlich wie bei Anzengruber oder wie bei Frenssen oder Wag- 
gerl nur ein Aufputz, ein dekorativer Farbfleck. Merkwiirdig ist die Vor- 
liebe ftir ausgefallene, rein lokale Dialekt- oder Fachausdriicke, oder fiir 
Worte aus der Gauner- und Landstreichersprache, die zwei im Milieu so 
grundverschiedenen aber wesentlich verwandten Dichtern wie Guido Zer- 
natto und Theodor Kramer gemeinsam ist. Zernatto, den Weinheber den 
‘Mistgabellyriker’ zu nennen pflegte, sowohl wie Kramer, dessen eindrucks- 
volle graue oder lehmtriibe Elendsmalerei manchmal von einem Tropfen 
Rimbaudscher Symbolkraft aufgelockert wird, gehen manchmal so weit, 
dass die Worterklirungen, die sie ihren Versen beigeben, nicht geniigen 
und man eine handwerkliche und landwirtschaftliche Warenkunde bendtigt. 

Von Bartsch und Paul Keller bis zu Stehr, L6ns und Schifer hatte sich um 
die Zeit des Beginns des dritten Reiches das Ressentiment innerhalb der 
Heimatdichtung gewaltig verschirft. Der Begriff ‘Asphaltliteratur’, ein 
Pendant zur sogenannten ‘entarteten Kunst’ in der Malerei und Bildhauerei, 
erschien damals, nachdem er sich lange vorher in den Literaturrubriken der 
nationalsozialistischen Presse breit gemacht hatte, zum ersten Male vor einer 
weiteren Offentlichkeit. Auch die Bezeichnung ‘Zivilisationsliterat’ aus 
Thomas Manns Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, ein Wort, das ihm seine 
gereizt-konservative Haltung wahrend des ersten Weltkrieges eingab, 
wurde in dieser Debatte ausgiebig beniitzt. Nun kann natiirlich nicht abge- 
leugnet werden, dass es als iible Begleiterscheinung des modernen Litera- 
turbetriebes eine Kaffteehausliteratur gibt, einen tiberziichteten, geftihlsarmen, 
intellektualistischen Hochmut, der sich umso mehr aufspielt, je schwacher 
sein inneres Fundament ist, sowie den ganzen Schwall unproduktiven 
Geschwitzes, das an der Peripherie des Echten immer zu finden gewesen ist. 

Seit den Zustinden, die Immermann in seinem Oberhof schildert, haben 
sich die Zeiten gewaltig gedndert. Damals sassen in Europa nur sehr schmale 
freie Bauernschichten auf ihren Héfen wie die adligen Herren. Nach der 
Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft und infolge des gewaltigen Mehrbedarfs an 
Nahrungsmitteln, der mit dem industriellen Aufschwung im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert, mit der sich mehr und mehr technisierenden Massenproduktion 
und der rapide anwachsenden Bevélkerungsziffer einsetzte, gewann der 
Bauer, dem ja dieser Aufschwung bei der Verbesserung seiner Arbeits- 
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methoden zugute kam, reiche Markte. Die kurze Befreiung des Bauern- 
standes, die von einer neuerlichen Versklavung durch die Kollektivwirt- 
schaft abgelést wurde, soweit sie Russland und den europiischen Osten 
betreffen, kann hier nur erwahnt werden. 

Fiir unser Thema ist diese Stellung des bauerlichen Elements in der Zeit 
der grossen Krise, die man gemeinhin als Depressionsara bezeichnet, interes- 
santer. Damals hatte die soziale Unruhe iiberall auch das Land erfasst. Die 
amerikanischen Verhiltnisse geben keinen Massstab, wie denn auch die 
amerikanischen Farmer mit dem gewachsenen europidischen Bauernstand 
nichts, aber schon gar nichts zu tun haben. In Deutschland begannen nicht 
nur die Pachter und Landarbeiter auf den Grossgiitern, sondern der mittlere 
und der Kleinbauer zu meutern. Der Hiusler, Keuschler oder Katner wird 
sich seiner Lage bewusst. 

Dieser Zustand spiegelt sich deutlich in der Blut- und Bodendichtung. Sie 
gibt sich kaum mit Grossbauern, mit dem saturierten Erbhofbauern ab, 
sondern aus demselben Distanzgeftihl, woraus sie entstand, wiahlt sie als 
Trager ihrer Stoffe gerne die lindliche Klasse, die bei aller Schollennihe die 
grésste Distanz zum Besitz hat: das Landproletariat, landlose Knechte und 
Miagde, all die, die von brennender Begier nach Hof und Hube beherrscht 
sind, sind die Lieblinge der Blut- und Bodendichtung, wie sie schon friiher 
auch von der Heimatkunst nicht vernachlissigt wurden. Dass es auch die 
Fahrenden, die Stromer und Strotter manchmal sind, wie schon bei Knut 
Hamsun, lisst sich aus denselben Griinden wohl verstehen. Man sehe nur 
einmal die Billinger, Waggerl oder Zernatto nach. Beispielsweise in dem 
folgenden Gedicht von Guido Zernatto: 


Die Magd wacht in der Nacht bei einem kranken Schwein 


Derweil ich hier sitz und die Socken anstrick, 

Reibt am Gitter den Riissel die Sau. 

Und ich setz’ mit der Strickarbeit manchesmal aus, 
Zahl die Maschen, streck tastend die eine Hand aus, 
Damit ich das arme Tier krau. 


Aus den Trégen riecht siuerlich Kaspel und Kraut 
Und ein Tier nutschelt leise im Traum. 

Ein Kafer fliegt kreisend mit zartem Gebrumm 
Nimmermiid um die russende Lampe herum, 
Draussen meldet ein Kauz auf dem Baum. 


Auf dem Baum, der sich dunkel vom Himmel abhebt, 
Der so blau und so sternenklar ist, 

Dass man aufsteht und langsam die Tiire aufmacht 
Und hinaushért ins leuchtende Dunkel der Nacht 
Und ein Zeitlang auf alles vergisst. 
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Wer wird, wenn ich einmal im Krankenbett lieg, 
Bei mir wachen und reden mit mir? 

Wer halt mir die kiihlenden Tiicher bereit, 

Kocht den Tee, hitzt das Ol zu der richtigen Zeit, 
Wenn ich einmal die Krifte verlier? 


Nun vergleiche man damit ein typisches Gedicht von Theodor Kramer, 
etwa das eindrucksvolle: 


Der béhmische Knecht 


Mit der Rotte hab ich Korn geschnitten 
und mich so von Gut zu Gut getrieben; 
Sense hat mich in den Fuss geschnitten 
und — geheilt — bin ich im Land geblieben. 
Vielen Bauern hab ich Ross und Kiihe 
abgewirtet und das Holz gebunden; 

und ich hab mich nur fiir meine Miihe 


neu gewandet jedes Jahr gefunden. 


Immer hat im Wirtshaus sich beim Zechen 
wer gemuckt, der mir mein Bier nicht génnte; 
und ein andrer hat mir vorgerechnet, 

was ich am Tabak ersparen kénnte. 

Doch der Rausch ist mir mein Recht gewesen 
und der Pfeifenrauch die ecigne Hiitte; 

sehr entbehr ich beides, seit ich Besen 

binden muss und schon den Kumpf verschiitte. 


Meine Lungen sind belegt und heiser, 
niemand wird mich also freundlich pflegen 
wie sie hierzulanden die Paradeiser 

zwischen Doppelfenstern reifen legen. 

Drum im Sonntagsstaat bei voller Flasche 
lass ich wiederum die Pfeife qualmen, 

weiss die Rebschnur in der Aussentasche 

und ein Holzkreuz vor den Schachtelhalmen. 


Eine weltanschauliche Kluft trennt diese beiden Dichter, die nichtsdesto- 
weniger einmal sogar befreundet waren. Der in der Emigration in New 
York verhiltnismissig jung verstorbene Guido Zernatto kimpfte als junger 
Freischarler gegen die Jugoslaven nach dem Zusammenbruch von 1918 in 
Karnten, schloss sich dann der Heimwehr an und wurde schliesslich Fihrer 
der Vaterlindischen Front und einer der massgebenden Minister der Schusch- 
nigg-Regierung. Theodor Kramer, der Sohn eines niederésterreichischen 
Landarztes, Frontsoldat des ersten Weltkrieges, cine Zeitlang Buchhandler 
und dann in langer Krankheit, weltenfern von Rilke, doch in einer Beziehung 
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ihm gleich, darin, dass er nur Dichter sein wollte, eigenbrédlerisch und 
monomanisch starr bei seinem Ton und in seiner Thematik beharrend, 
stand immer auf der linken Seite. Dennoch lisst sich formal und stofflich 
fast eine Identitat bei beiden Lyrikern feststellen. Es ist dieselbe knappe, 
spréde Art, an die Dinge heranzugehen, die, sparsam genossen, sehr wirk- 
sam sein mag, aber auf die Dauer wegen der rhythmischen Einténigkeit und 
des sich in hundert Variationen stets wiederholten Inhalts ermiiden muss. 
Es zeigt sich, dass Blut und Boden ebenso materialistisch bedingt ist, wie der 
Marxismus in seiner Weise, obwohl seine Pseudophilosophie diese verhasste 
Lehre iiberwinden wollte. Theodor Kramer ist iibrigens, neben Viktor 
Wittner, der einzige Vertreter der neuen Sachlichkeit in Osterreich. Kramer 
lebt heute als Collegebibliothekar in England. Ihm sind ein paar Gedichte 
gelungen, die bestimmt bleiben werden; seinem undichterischen Programm 
zutrotz, denn Sachlichkeit und wahre Lyrik scheinen einander auszu- 
schliessen: der Vers fangt dort an, wo die Sache aufh6rt. Bei Zernatto und 
bei Kramer fallt eine Genauigkeit in der Beschreibung des Materials auf, cine 
Freude am Requisit, eine harte Dinglichkeit, die an die Pedanterie des 
Naturalismus gemahnt, von der sie sich doch unterscheidet. 

Zernatto war gut katholisch wie viele andere Osterreicher in seiner 
Gruppe, wie Rendl, Perkdnig, List und Strutz oder Paula Grogger und Erna 
Blaas, die allerdings sich dadurch, zum Teil wenigstens, nicht abhielten 
liessen, es auch mit dem Nazismus zu halten. Ein Christentum, das sich mit 
der im Grunde stets heidnischen Blut- und Bodenideologie einlisst, und 
durch alle Maskierungen scheint dieser Paganismus durch, ist verdichtig. 
Der Katholizismus hat aber in der Tat in Kult und Brauchtum das Heid- 
nische vielfach iibernommen und ist mit Recht stolz darauf, die einzige 
Religion zu sein, der die Zihmung der alten Damonen wirklich gelungen ist. 
Die Kulturpolitik des Gsterreichischen Interregnums hat folgerichtig diese 
Art Literatur sehr begiinstigt. Es sei daran erinnert, dass der katholische 
Vlame Timmermanns im dritten Reich ebenso bewundert wurde wie 
Hamsun. Wie bei Billinger in der dramatischen Dichtung Rauhnacht, im 
Perchtenspiegel oder in den Rossen heidnische und christliche Miachte, Heilige 
und Damonen um die Seele der Helden kampfen, ist bereits erwihnt worden. 
Ein pantheistischer, hdchst barocker Katholizismus herrscht auch in den 
Gedichten des Innviertlers vor, der urspriinglich dem Priesterstand zugedacht 


War: 


Wir Bauer dulden keinen Spott 

an unserm Herrn und Helfer Gott; 
Was waren wir wohl ohne ihn: 

Eine Ehschaft ohne Gatten. 

Ein Bienenstock ohne K6nigin. 

Ein Baum ohne Frucht und Schatten. | 
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Aber das mischt sich ganz naiv mit sehr irdischen blutmiassigen Dingen: 


Feuersbriinste meine Ahnen schreckten. 

Kobolde die jungen Magde neckten. 

Regenhimmel sie verdross, 

wann zur Heumahd sich die Sonne wochenlang verschloss. 


Leiter lehnte an dem Miagdefenster. 
Vom Dachfirste grollten die Gespenster 
heilige Runen, in das Tor gegraben, 
Kreuzeszeichen, die dem Wandrer gaben 
Kunde, dass hier Jesus Christ 

Herr des Hauses und Vollender ist. 


Ach, die Toten stdéhnen, 

kénnen sich nicht an den ewgen Sarg gewdhnen, 
sind gewohnt das grosse Felderschreiten 

und das Schlafen, langgestreckt im Daunenbett, 
blutgefiillt, mannheilig, muskelprall und fett 

die Weiber, die die Hiihner stachen, 

die Glutglaser rauschig an der Wand zerbrachen... 


Maria wird angerufen: 


Maria geht auf griiner Au 

und wascht ihr Kind im Morgentau. 
‘O Wiesenhalm, lass bei dir sein 
wie Schatten arm mein Kindelein!’ 


Da springt die Welle aus dem Bach, 
der Welle hiipft das Fischlein nach, 
den Vogel schickt der stumme Wald, 
aus Osten prallt die Sonne bald! 


Aber auch Luna in: 


Ave Luna 


All dein Gold kein K6nig truhet. 
Helfe Brunnen! Locke Quellen! 
die vor deinem Finger schwellen 
Saatensegnend zu uns kehre! 


Der Faun lebt noch, der im Wald am Rande des Dorfes ruht, und St. Seba- 
stian, der einzige, den die Kirche nackt zu verehren gab, wird aufgefordert, 
die rostigen Lanzen von sich zu werfen und sich fréhlich als ein nackter Gott 
zu zeigen. 
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Wie grundverschieden von dieser schwiileren Melodie der Lokalton ist, 
kann man z.B. in Weinhebers Wien wértlich nachlesen. Ubrigens hat der in 
allen Satteln gerechte in seinem Versband O Mensch gib acht! auch die damals 
konjunkturmiassigere Weise nachgeahmt, obwohl er sich folgendermassen 


beschwerte: 


A jeder hats frischweg min Acker z’tuan 

und jeder stellt si als geberts ka Stadt. 

Aber zhausz’gehn zum Pflug, das hat jeder verschwurn — 
Weil er durt halt ka Publikum hat. 


Sie ham uns erobert: Bruck, Gurgl und Gf6hl. 
Da gibts jetzt nix wia pariern. 

Beim Heurigen machen jetzt de den Bahéhl 
und tan mit die Glasln skandiern. 


Oder man kénnte ein paar Strophen aus dem Gassenlied des im ausklingenden 
Biedermeier, aber merklich an der Schwelle der achtundvierziger Revolution 
beheimateten Wiener Lokaldichters Ferdinand Sauter zitieren: 


... auf der Gassen larmen Buben, 
Purzelnd aus den Schulenstuben 
Ob der Weisheit, die sie frassen, 
Auf der Gassen, auf der Gassen. 


Auf der Gassen klingt die Zither 
Abends unter manchem Gitter; 
Ach, du traurig dummes Passen 
Auf der Gassen, auf der Gassen. 


Auf der Gassen, wird es nichtlich, 
Katzen, Schwiarmer schleichen sachtlich 
Bis die letzten Stern erblassen 

Auf der Gassen, auf der Gassen. 


Damit vergleiche man den besonders originellen, kraftvollen Johannes 
Lindner, seines Zeichens Postbeamter aus Moosburg in Karnten, bei dem die 
Mischung, das Gebrau der Blut- und Bodenliteratur, seltsam berauschend 
gegoren scheint. Das barockisierend Osterreichische wird gleichzeitig 
gleichsam nordisch, volkshaft, urhaft. Am besten lisst sich dieser chthonisch- 
mythische Stil an dem Gedicht Kentaurischer Knecht ablesen: 


Winters friert sein Herz wie das im Baume, 
Krahen schiesst er, die der Schnee bereifet; 
kalte Pfeife stopft er mit dem Daume, 
wenn der Nebel vor dem Fenster schweifet. 
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Larmend gehn am Dach des Mondes Tritte. 
Sauerteig im Trog die Magde kneten. 

Stapft er zwischen Tisch und Herd dic Schritte, 
scheint wie Gras der Weg schon ausgetreten. 


Achzend sitzt er auf den Ofenbinken, 
flucht den miirben Apfeln, die vermodern, 
malt die Trud auf Habertruh und Schranke 
und in Flammen faucht er, dass sie lodern! 


Ward er rauhnachts vom Kentaurn gezeuget? 
Wachsen ihm aus Achselhéhl und Haupte, 
nun er mit dem Ross den Acker beuget, 
Blatter wie der Linde, die sich laubte: 


Eine Quelle hort er gottwarts reisen, 
Ammeln Wéochnerinnen ’s Mal bereiten, 
siisse Safte den Winterbaum durchkreisen, 
purpurn steigt sein Blut mit den Gezeiten! 


Wann dann Hirsch und Bock im Wald sich baumen, 
speichert Feuer er in seinem Blicke, 

sieht, wie Fliisse volle Mondflut schaumen, 

und er lieget, Sterne im Genicke. 


Lieget marzlich dumpf im Dunst der Schollen 
auf den Weibern, auf dem Hals der Stute — 
und die Windsbraut und die Mondesstollen 
liebt er und die Rune mit dem Blute, 


Mit dem Winde lauft er ins Gelande, 

wildes Gras wichst unter seinem Tanze, 
Roggen fliesst wie Sonnschein ihm aus Handen, 
Baum behingt er mit dem Birnenkranze. 


Seine Bienen nachts die Geister laben, 
die vorm Fenster im Hollunder singen 
Rossegétter weiht er scheu als Gaben 
Eisenhengstlein, die das Korn bespringen. 


Um den Gépel kreist er mit den Pferden, 
langsam dreht er oben alle Sterne 

und es reutert zwischen Welt und Erden 
funkelnd iiberm Dorfe goldne Kerne. 


Untersucht man die Zauberformel “Blut und Boden’, die sich so mystisch 
gehabt, kommt man bald darauf, dass sie im Grunde nichts als Materialismus 
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verbirgt. Das Wort ‘Boden’, um mit ihm zu beginnen, enthilt hier eine 
Forderung: alles, was lebensf6rdernd und wertvoll sein soll, miisse unbedingt 
im Boden verwurzelt sein. Sogar in der Stadt, die nichts mit der bauern- 
haften Verwurzelung zu tun hat, pflegt man gerne von ‘bodenstindigen 
Elementen’ zu sprechen. Ganz abgesehen von dem Riickschritt, der in dieser 
Formulierung liegt und der die deutsche Kultur im Zeitalter der technolo- 
gischen Barbarei der Gaskammern auf das Niveau der fremdenfeindlichen 
Fidschiinsulaner herabbringen wollte, ware mit dieser Anschauung die 
ganze gewaltige Leistung der deutschen Ubersetzungsliteratur aufgehoben 
und der Goethesche Begriff “Weltliteratur’ ad absurdum geftihrt. Und ist 
der Mensch, gar der Dichter in der Scholle verwurzelt? Entspricht das 
Vegetative, das der Pflanze gemiss ist, menschlichen Zustanden? Klebt denn 
der Dichter wirklich am Boden, ist es nicht im Gegenteil seine ewige 
Sehnsucht, sich auf den Schwingen der Sprache tiber das Allzuirdische em- 
porzuheben? Haben denn Schiller und Hélderlin, Platen und George 
umsonst gelebt? Freilich, die Pflanze hat neben der paradiesischen Unschuld 
vor dem Siindenfall auch jene gattungsgemisse kollektive Unsterblichkeit, 
die dem Volk eignet und nach der der kollektivistisch orientierte Blut- und 
Bodendichter hinstrebt; denn dieser will vor allem ein Reprisentant des 
Volkes sein. 

Allerdings ist es unleugbar, und das wurde schon friiher erwahnt, dass die 
Idee der Riickkehr zu primitiven Zustinden, zur heiligen Einfalt friiherer 
Ordnungen, mag cine solche Retrogression auch unmédglich sein, nicht 
unbedingt cinen reaktionaren Geschmack haben muss. Indem wir zur Erde 
zuriickkehren, besinnen wir uns nicht nur auf unsren Ausgangspunkt, wie 
ihn schon der Bibelspruch lehrt, nicht nur auf die unerbittliche Folge von 
Geburt und Tod, dass wir zu Staub werden und dem Grabe verfallen sind. 
Feld und Weide, das heisst Ackerbau und Hirtentum, die friihesten Formen 
der menschlichen Gesittung tiberhaupt, die dcn Primat des jagenden Noma- 
den gebrochen haben; das heisst den friedlichen Wechsel der Jahreszeiten, 
die fromme Regel der Demeter, die das blutige Handwerk des Krieges 
verabscheut: hier liegt Dorf von Tolstoj und Gandhi. 

Auch die moderne Experimentalliteratur schliesst Naturfroémmigkeit 
nicht aus, so wenig sie auch im Engen, nur Provinziellen daheim sein kann. 
Dichtung kann andrerseits niemals nur in einem intellektuellen Niemands- 
land gedeihen. Das zeigt sich z.B. in dem nachgelassenen Demeterroman 
Hermann Brochs, der kiirzlich in der Schweiz erschien. Das zeigt sich bei 
Silone, bei Steinbeck und Hemingway und in den grotesken Erzihlungen 
Erskine Caldwells. Von dem grossen Bauernepos des Polen Wladislaw 
Reymont bis zu den Knechten und Handwerkern des radikalen Danen 
Martin Andersen Nexé und den Auswanderern des Schweden Vilhelm Mo- 
berg geht eine Entwicklungslinie. 
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Wieweit aber der Bauer selbst, die Substanz dieser Literatur, noch im 
alten Wortsinne Lebensberechtigung hat, scheint fraglich. Die moderne 
Industrialiserung geht in einem derartigen Tempo weiter, der Brotbedarf ist 
so riesenhaft geworden, dass man fiirchten muss, die uralte Technik der 
Landwirtschaft werde nicht nachkommen kénnen. Bei dieser Erwihnung 
sind die Schadigungen durch Erosion und Raubbau in der Forstwirtschaft 
nicht in Rechnung gezogen worden, ebensowenig wie der Streit um den 
Neomalthusianismus. 

Der europaische Bauer ist isoliert zwischen den noch mit Urzeitmitteln 
arbeitenden afrikanischen und asiatischen Pfliigern, dem amerikanischen 
Farmer, einem unsentimentalen Geschiftsmann, und dem Mitglied der 
Sovietkolchosen, der anonym ist wie ein Fabrikarbeiter. Vielleicht aber 
wird die Widerstandskraft des Bauern doch siegen. 








THE WORK OF JOCHEN KLEPPER 


BY H. R. KLIENEBERGER 


It has been a commonplace since the time of Sir Walter Scott that a histori- 
cal novelist must be able to identify his own emotions with the beliefs, the 
aims and the symbols, however remote, of the people he writes about. The 
very issues which united and divided them must somehow be still alive in 
himself, if he is to render them intelligible to his readers. As a novelist, 
Jochen Klepper turned to history for his theme, because, like Sir Walter 
Scott before him, he was fascinated by the interaction of public and private 
circumstances; and much of the significance of individuals for him lay in 
their participation in broad historical movements. In fact, preoccupation 
with the past was not in his case an escape from the present, but rather a 
means towards understanding it by tracing it back to its origins. He was 
conscious of being a Prussian and a Protestant, and the sources of his own 
cultural milieu became the subject of his art. 

In his first book this concern of his is essentially personal as yet: it illumin- 

ates his own origins, those of his family and immediate environment. 
‘Jochen Klepper was born the son of a Lutheran pastor, who preached to a 
community of fishermen and bargees on the river Oder, and the Kahn der 
frohlichen Leute? is a warm-hearted, deeply human account of the life of his 
father’s congregation, among whom he spent his childhood. It is a book 
which should stand the test of time, and already shows signs of his narrative 
power, the strength of his imagination and his psychological understanding; 
but there is not yet much indication in it of the mature command of great 
and serious themes which characterizes his later work. 

Meanwhile his own life had been touched by misfortune — in confirmation 
of his belief in the importance of general historical trends in shaping the life 
of individuals. The Nazi rise to power had put an end to his public career; 
in 1933 he was dismissed from Berlin radio because of his marriage to a 
woman of Jewish descent, and three years later for the same reason from his 
last remaining post, that of an editorial assistant at the publishing house of 
Ullstein. And in his work as a writer he was constantly hampered by fears 
for his livelihood and the material support of his family, and later by fears 
for the safety of his wife, as well as that of her daughter from a previous 
marriage, who was also labelled ‘Jewish’ by the terms of the Nuremberg 
laws. 

However, the year 1937 saw the publication, in two volumes, of his book 
Der Vater? It is a biography in novel form of King Frederick William I of 
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Prussia. The seriousness of the author's approach to his subject was only 
matched by the seriousness of the subject itself himself ethically conscious in 
a high degree, Jochen Klepper was sensitive to the ethical basis of the king’s 
own way of life, and shows how what is commonly known as Prussianism 
was originally the response of a form of Puritan piety to a particular historical 
situation. If the book has something of a nostalgic flavour, it is because the 
author knew that the values which informed Prussian civilization in its best 
representatives had been forsaken for some time. It may well be that the 
names of Frederick William I and Jochen Klepper will be for ever linked; 
years of original research had preceded the writing of Der Vater; and as 
many of the documents on which it is based have since been lost, the book 
is not likely to be superseded. 

Jochen Klepper’s style is appropriate to his subject. He writes a clear, 
incisive prose, equally removed from verbose complexity as it is from that 
somewhat affected ‘poetical’ simplicity, which was fashionable in Germany 
in the 1930s. Frederick William himself was very outspoken, and his 
sayings which have been handed down through the centuries often seem 
to epitomize the ideas he stood for. As for instance: ‘Nehme Er sich in 
acht, dass Er nicht mehr spricht, als Er verantworten und beweisen kann’ — 
his last words to a councillor who passed on gossip in court. And indeed, his 
conception of his duties as a king went counter to the accepted conventions 
of courtly etiquette. Or, addressing the Crown Prince, in his first testament: 
‘Von jedem Menschen, der in einem ungerechten Kriege geblieben ist, 
miisst Ihr einmal Rechenschaft abgeben.’ A remarkable word in an age in 
which dynastic wars were the fashion. But the founder of Prussian military 
power was himself no warmonger. It is no mean compliment to Klepper 
that Frederick William’s pithy pronouncements never sound out of place in 
the context of his prose. 

The vigorous pace of the narrative never slackens. It begins with a vivid 
account of the young king’s efforts to sweep away the pretentious trappings 
of kingly pomp, behind which Frederick I, the bankrupt predecessor, had 
concealed from himself the reality of the Prussian situation. At one point 
Frederick William was tempted to throw away the royal title itself; he 
thought it was only another of his father’s falsehoods. And he ultimately 
retained it from a conviction that it was his duty to make those backward, 
poverty-stricken pieces of land which he had inherited really into something 
like a kingdom. ‘Und was bei dem Vater in seinem leidenschaftlichen 
Handel um die K6nigskrone im alten Herzogtum Preussen nur vermessener 
Anspruch war, wurde fiir den Sohn zum unentrinnbaren Auftrag: das 
K6nigtum bestand.’* That is Jochen Klepper’s comment. And so this 
drama of human will-power, strained to breaking-point, begins to unfold: a 
struggle of thirty years’ duration, to produce a prosperous economy, an 
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effective administration; to reclaim and settle the desert wastes of Prussia, 
building towns and villages in the wilderness; to develop trade through 
bringing in skilled craftsmen from France and Holland and protecting the 
new industries by legislation; to raise an army which would save his land 
from remaining the battle-ground where big neighbouring states fought out 
their wars; and to create a society in which no human being, but only law, 
was all-powerful. Jochen Klepper depicts the king wearing himself out in 
the process and dying a premature death. The motto of the book, “KGnige 
miissen mehr leiden kénnen als andere Menschen’, a saying of Frederick 
William himself, emphasizes the tragic character of his life. The king was 
alone in the struggle. His subjects thought him tyrannical. His queen, whom 
he loved and to whom he was faithful all his life — unique in this respect 
among all the kings of his century — did not understand his vision. She 
intrigued with the agents of foreign powers behind his back, and turned his 
children against him. The account of the disastrous course of the relationship 
of Frederick William with the adolescent genius of the Crown Prince, who 
was later to become Frederick the Great, is undoubtedly the climax of the 
book. Jochen Klepper here reaches a height which places him among the 
great interpreters of the Calvinist conscience in agony, from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to André Gide. 

In 1938 Jochen Klepper brought out two companion volumes to this 
book: Der Soldatenkénig und die Stillen im Lande; Begegnungen Friedrich Wil- 
helms I mit August Hermann Francke, August Gotthold Francke, Johann Anasta- 
sius Freylinghausen, Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf,* and In tormentis 
pinxit; Briefe und Bilder des Soldatenkénigs.* The first illustrates the king’s 
metaphysical thirst and unending preoccupation with moral problems: he 
was an intensely cerebral being. The second makes generally accessible for 
the first time the artistically imperfect, but nevertheless impressive and 
thoughtful pictures, which the king used to paint, when his great physical 
suffering kept him sleepless. 

With the publication of Der Vater, Jochen Klepper emerged from relative 
obscurity. This meant, among other things, that he drew on himself the 
attention of the authorities. Within a fortnight of the appearance of the 
book, he was notified of his expulsion from the Reichsschrifttumskammer. 
And only by special permit, which it took him months to obtain, was he 
able to go on publishing. By this time he was already deeply immersed in 
research on the life of Katharina von Bora and Martin Luther’s household, 
in preparation for the new novel he had planned: Das ewige Haus; Roman 
der Katharina von Bora und ihres Besitzes. He wrote the book, on which his 


whole life now centred, in constant uncertainty as to its ultimate fate. As it | 


happened, the first chapter of it, the only one he completed, has been 
published posthumously, under the title Die Flucht der Katharina von Bora.* 
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The editor has included with it Jochen Klepper’s diary during the last days 
of his life, as well as passages from previous diaries relating to the genesis of 
the novel. 

Jochen Klepper saw his new novel as a complement to Der Vater. He 
writes: ‘Der “Vater” war ein Vorgang der Ordnung: “Das ewige Haus”’ ist 
ein Prozess der Entiusserung. In ihrer Schmerzhaftigkeit sind sie gleich’ 
(Tagebuch. 11.2.37). Some 120 pages long, it is really complete in itself. 
Martin Luther is not introduced as a character into the narrative; but we are 
made aware of the seed of his word spreading to raise new life, faith and 
hope among the best spirits of the age. The style in this book differs rather 
from that in Der Vater; it is altogether more elaborate, even picturesque, in 
keeping with the atmosphere of fervour and expectancy which pervades the 
narrative. Nine nuns, one of whom is Katharina von Bora, flee from the 
abbey of Marienthron; it is apparently factual, and yet seems symbolical, 
that the event should take place in the Easter night. The story covers some 
twelve hours. There is first the escape itself, then the journey in a covered 
waggon belonging to a Protestant merchant, who was assisting them at great 
risk to himself, through the territories of the Duke of Saxony, a bitter enemy 
of Luther. The author knew intimately of course the pain and anxiousness of 
the fugitive’s condition, within the orbit of tyranny; and the breathless 
apprehension in this part of the story bears the marks of his personal experi- 
ence. Very vivid too is the description of the joy and gratitude which the 
women feel when, on their arrival in Torgau, they participate in their first 
Easter service according to the reformed religion. But the chapter closes on 
a dark note, as they prepare to leave Torgau to continue their flight to 
Wittenberg. They are, in the words of Luther, learning to walk on nothing. 
We learn also that these nuns, who were the daughters of noblemen, sacri- 
ficed a great deal at the dictate of their consciences in leaving the conventual 
life. They gave up a life of security and feudal distinction in exchange for 
poverty, defencelessness and the vicissitudes of the open road. They would 
be cut off by their families, and in the event of recapture faced imprisonment 
or death, with the ultimate prospect, at best, of a life of humble public 
service in a Protestant town. To act as they did took much courage, strength 
of character and idealism. And Katharina von Bora emerges in the course of 
the story as a striking personality: pure in heart and kindly, and at the same 
time practical and deeply human. The Flucht, packed as it is with significance 
and vivid detail, does, though a fragment, realize the author's ambitious 
intentions. 

The accompanying diary sketches in the sombre background of its com- 
position, and explains its grave, solemn tone and peculiar intensity. It also 
puts on record, more acutely than any second-hand account could, the 
predicament of people in Klepper’s position in the Germany of that time. He 
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had during those years to wage a continuous fight for his right to work and 
the protection of his family. In December 1940 he was actually called up for 
service as a common soldier, excluded from promotion and decoration be- 
cause of the ‘mixed marriage’ which he had contracted. He saw service in 
the Balkans and Russia, and the open-air life had a good effect on his 
health, which had been impaired by nervous strain. In November 1941, 

however, he returned home as a result of a decree expelling from the Wehr- 
macht Germans who had married women of Jewish descent. At this time 
measures against the Jews were being accentuated, and Klepper found him- 
self immediately involved in efforts to secure the exemption of his depend- 
ants from those petty, but disabling, penalties that were being imposed on 
the Jews, i.e. wearing the yellow star, shopping at certain premises that were 
set aside for them (these were few and far between and provided an inade- 
quate service — the authorities saw to that); special ration-cards, which en- 
sured them less than the basic minimum of nourishment; the prohibition 
to Jews of the use of public transport and so on. Klepper was lucky in 
that the Reichsinnenminister, Frick, a man of — comparative — moderation 
and some principles, was personally well-disposed towards him and took 
some interest in his work. An interview with the minister secured a respite 
for Klepper’s family. Frick, however, was at this time losing control of 
internal affairs to Himmler; and Klepper sought for ways and means to get 
his step-daughter out of the country before it was too late. Switzerland had 
closed its doors to further immigration from Nazi Europe in 1940. The 
Swedish government, too, thought it had admitted as many refugees as it 
could well provide for and was reluctant to grant entry-permits. When after 
ceaseless effort a Swedish visa had been obtained, Klepper learned that the 
exit-permit granted by the Ministry of the Interior was no longer valid. 
The Sicherheitsdienst, an organ of the S.S., had taken charge of Jewish 
affairs, to carry out the policy of deportation. At the last moment Klepper 
called once more at the Ministry of the Interior; but all that Frick could do 
was to fix up an appointment for him with a high official of the Sicher- 
heitsdienst, who was thought to have the final word in such cases. At the 
same time he warned Klepper that a decree was being prepared to enforce 
the divorce of ‘racially-mixed’ couples, and the deportation of the ‘non- 
Aryan’ partner. His wife was menaced no less than her daughter. “Nehmen 
sie den Leib, Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib; lass fahren dahin —’ those were 
Luther's words in his famous hymn ‘Ein feste Burg’. Jochen Klepper re- 
marked in his diary of the 8.12.42 that here he could not follow Luther, 
whom he otherwise admired so much. ‘Leib, Gut, Ehr — Ja!’ but, “Gott 
weiss, dass ich es nicht ertragen kann, Hanni und das Kind in diese grausamste 
und grausigste aller Deportationen gehen zu lassen.’ The interview at the 


Reichssicherheitshauptamt on December 1oth 1942 proved fruitless, and | 
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on the night of the 11th Jochen Klepper, his wife and step-daughter put an 
end to their lives. 

The extracts from his diary, ranging over a period of six years, reflect a 
sensitive and intelligent mind; and one can only hope that the whole diary 
may one day be published. He was also no mean poet. On the evidence of 
a volume of verse, Kyrie: Geistliche Lieder,* he ranks as one of the most gifted 
representatives of that school of German poets who, though modern in their 
sensibility and their verse-technique, modelled themselves in many ways on 
the Protestant hymn-writers of the seventeenth century. His main claim to 
the regard of posterity, however, is his work as a novelist who placed his 
strong imagination, historical perception and literary ability at the service 
of the interpretation of Prussian origins. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Biographical information concerning Jochen Klepper is drawn from item 6 on this list. 


1 Der Kahn der fréhlichen Leute. Roman. Stuttgart, 1933. 

2 Der Vater. Roman des Soldatenkénigs. Stuttgart, 1937. Re-issued, in one volume, as Der Vater, Roman 
eines Konigs. 1950. 

3 Der Vater. [1950], p. 70. 

* Der Soldatenkinig und die Stillen im Lande. Begegnungen Friedrich Wilhelms I. mit August Hermann 
Francke, August Gotthold Francke, Johann Anastasius Freylinghausen, Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf. 
Herausgegeben von J. Klepper. Berlin, 1938. 
5 In tormentis pinxit. Briefe und Bilder des Soldatenkénigs. Herausgegeben von Jochen Klepper. Stuttgart, 
1938. 
® Die Flucht der Katharina von Bora, oder die klugen und die térichten Jung frauen. (Das ewige Haus. Ge- 
schichte der Katharina von Bora und ihres Besitzes. Roman-Fragment. 1. Kapitel.) Aus dem Nachlass unter 
Beniitzung von Tagebuchaufzeichnungen herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Karl Pagel. Stuttgart, 1951. 

? Thid., p. 27. 

8 Kyrie: Geistliche Lieder. Berlin, 1938. 








DIETRICH BONHOEFFER! 


BY EBERHARD BETHGE 


I First met Dietrich Bonhoeffer in 1935 when he came to be the Principal of 
an illegal seminary where I was studying. He came to organize that seminary 
in some thatched cottages behind the sand dunes. It was on the Baltic coast, 
not far from Stettin, and he had been sent there by the Confessing Church 
— that is, the movement which within the Protestant Church of Germany 
from 1933 onwards maintained a steady resistance to Nazi influence. The 
older seminaries were controlled and strongly under Nazi influence. This 
made it essential for the Confessing Church to organize illegal seminaries if 
their pastors were to be trained to resist Nazi influence in the Church. The 
great importance Dietrich Bonhoeffer attached to this work is plain from the 
fact that he had given up his pastorate in London and had abandoned his 
plan to travel to India and meet Gandhi. 

He was a tall, strongly built man, not yet thirty, with lively eyes, a sensi- 
tive but controlled mouth, free and relaxed in all his movements. He was a 
most unconventional leader, not at all the usual professor of theology. 
When the sun shone, for instance, he made us all run out to enjoy it on the 
beach. He played games with us and usually won. In the evening, he would 
help in the kitchen, washing up dishes. A German professor washing up is 
almost a revolution in itself! He had other revolutionary tendencies. He 
never worked in the evening — at least, hardly ever— and never on a 
Sunday. Neither did he let us sit at our desks on a Sunday and in this I 
think he was a little unjust. He hardly realized that others found it difficult 
to do only three or four hours of highly concentrated work at their books 
and then leave it. 

Yet we loved him. One of the things about him that surprised us was the 
way in which he fought for human freedom. We had fought with enthus- 
iasm against the new Nazi dogmas in the Church, but he taught us that we 
had fought with such grimness and fanatical determination that we were 
almost imitating our enemies. Bonhoeffer fought differently. He com- 
promised no more than we did; indeed, he was less compromising. His 
passion for human freedom sprang out of the whole of his life and it had a 
sense of joy about it. It sprang from a quite different dimension, a superior 
dimension, and this he communicated to us in an irresistible way. 

It was during this year, his first year that is, when he planned the book 
that was to make him famous: The Cost of Discipleship. No other book 
which he wrote had such an effect during his lifetime and it was the first to 
be translated into English. It was a great book, but somehow it did not give 
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the impression of this sense of freedom that he had communicated to us. At 
least, that was the impression on first reading. It introduced you instead into 
an alarmingly serious world of obligation. It was all revolution and attack 
and a break with old accustomed ideas. Bonhoeffer dared to claim that today 
Luther would say the opposite to what he had actually said in his own day. 
The Reformation had taken a wrong turn when it alerted the religious in- 
stinct in man to look out for cheap grace. What Luther was after was a 
grasp of pure and costly grace. Bonhoeffer writes: “We have gathered like 
vultures round the corpse of cheap grace; and have received the poison which 
has killed the following of Jesus among us. These were new ideas in Ger- 
many and we rebelled against them. This was not the way we had learnt the 
relation between faith and obedience. We had learnt first of all faith, then 
nothing for a long time, then much later maybe obedience. Bonhoeffer, 
however, made the two ideas of grace and obedience dialectically inter- 
changeable; the one was the exegesis of the other. We feared for a moment 
that we had fallen into the hands of a sectarian. Bonhoeffer was not that. He 
did not want to play something else off against grace, but to lift it to the 
Throne again as Luther had done, as the costly grace of faith. He would not 
squander it as something that was trivial and cheap. 

Bonhoeffer was no armchair theologian. He was in no way anxious to 
swell the ranks of those who diagnosed the times, exposed their defects and 
then fell back in their chairs in happy exhaustion. He was an active theolo- 
gian, taking part in the main stream of life. He never capitulated before 
any situation. All the time he was trying out changes, risking things, daring 
to be practical. His thinking led to action. This may not seem unusual to 
English readers because English theology has largely been practical, but for 
us in Germany it was a rare thing. The gulf between dream and reality, 
between intellect and energy, is a wide one in Germany. Bonhoeffer was 
one of those rare German thinkers who act in responsibility, out of a deep 
knowledge of the past and an imaginative idea of the future. This is best 
illustrated by the fact that, while he was finishing his most abstract work, an 
essay on the relation between ‘Act’ and ‘Being’, he was at the same time 
running a weekend home for delinquent fourteen-year-old boys from the 
slums of Berlin. And we in the illegal seminary saw it illustrated again by 
the constant example of his study and activity. And again while he was 
working out the theological background to faith and sanctification in his 
book, The Cost of Discipleship, he was at the same time roaming the country 
with us to hold revolutionary meetings or to stir up public opinion against 
any compromising decisions by the Church. This Principal of a theological 
seminary was one of the champions who forced the Church to see that by 
supporting the so-called ‘Aryan paragraphs ’,* it would betray its principles. 
These “Aryan paragraphs’ made the distinction between Jew and Greek, 
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which St. Paul long ago had denied in the Christian Church. Theology and 
activity went hand in hand for Bonhoeffer and when, towards the end of his 
short life, his thoughts were on Christ in a world which had come of age, 
and there was emerging from his mind a piece of original theological think- 
ing, he was sitting in a prison cell in Berlin because he had taken part in 
activities against the government. 

The last time I saw him was in that prison cell. He was smiling. He tried 
to make us realize that this painful situation was not painful at all, but really 
the beginning of our happy reunion in freedom which, at that time, he still 
expected. Visits to prison cells are usually severely limited and often quite 
short, but we were fortunate in that last visit. We were allowed to prolong 
our meeting far beyond the normal time and to stay with him for a whole 
hour. This privilege we owed to the soldier on duty, who had come to 
know what kind of man he was guarding and he had come to love his 
prisoner more than his orders. It was a difficult time in the midst of those 
tense days just after the allied troops had landed in Normandy and before the 
plot of July 20th. This was not really the moment to solve theological 
puzzles, but rather to help him escape from the hangman’s rope. The 
Gestapo was still trying to fasten some kind of charge on him — usually some 
trivial one, such as whether he and his brother-in-law had observed the 
currency regulations on their travels abroad, or whether he was legally 
exempt from military service, or whether he had taken his part in furthering 
the war effort. I had to inform Dietrich Bonhoeffer of what I knew about 
his other two imprisoned friends — his brother-in-law, Dohnanyi, and Josef 
Miiller. His evidence and theirs had to be compared and made to agree. 
Above all, I had to inform him of everything I knew about the coup d'état, 
which all of us expected to happen within a few days. We really believed 
that all would soon be over. It was only after July 2oth, especially after the 
papers and files of the resistance group had been discovered by the Gestapo 
in September, that our hopes were shattered. Among those papers, unfor- 
tunately destroyed by the Gestapo, were the notes of Bonhoeffer’s meeting 
with the Bishop of Chichester in Stockholm in May 1942. In those notes there 
must have been evidence that Bonhoeffer had given to the Bishop the names 
of reliable people to serve as a responsible German government after Hitler’s 
overthrow. Only when these papers were discovered by the Gestapo did it 
become known how often he had met and made plans with Goerdeler, 
General Oster, Tresckow, Moltke and others. After that, all that the political 
prisoners could do was to play for time, hoping that they would manage to 
live to see the end of the war before the hangman caught up with them. 

When I met Bonhoeffer, I expected that it would be about these things 
that we would talk, but instead he wanted to talk about something else. He 
was rather troubled about whether what he had done would be acceptable 
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to the Church when he was free once again. It was not that he worried 
about what he had done. He had acted in full clarity and responsibility 
when, in 1939, he had resisted the temptation to remain in America, as his 
friends had pressed him to do. He had been quite clear that he had to accept 
his country's shame and consequences, but his action was his own and not 
that of his Church. He had taken part in the plot against Hitler and he knew 
that the Church of Luther in Germany had never envisaged the possibility of 
a plot against the State. The Lutheran tradition and teaching had always 
neatly separated what he now had united in his person. I mean, the job of a 
parson and the job of a politician and a conspirator. So he began to ask 
whether the Church, with all her clumsy machinery, would be able to rouse 
herself to accept and work into her system the attack on these principles. In 
other words, whether she would understand and proclaim her freedom from 
a tradition, a tradition which had turned into a weapon against her in the 
cunning hands of the diabolical enemy. Bonhoeffer’s anxiety was well 
founded. It is this anxiety which makes his death so important to the 
German Church. The Church has now to accept him as he was, because she 
cannot ignore one of her acknowledged martyrs. Neither can the Church 
say that Bonhoeffer, in his last years, gave up theology for political activity. 
For it was in the very midst of this political activity that he began to devote 
himself to an intense study of the Person of Christ. His letters and papers 
from prison, which have now been translated and published in English, show 
not only that he read the Bible every day, but also that his theology deve- 
loped and grew during this period. For a whole year a well-disposed prison 
guard had arranged for him to send and receive letters. Some of these were 
about details of air-raids and friends and prison officials; but whenever I 
wrote to him with a halting question about Bultmann, whose essay on 
demythologizing the Bible had just appeared, he would answer me with 
long letters. He was immersed in the problem of the Church’s task today. 
Again, he was concerned about his fellow prisoners, the unhappy men in the 
cells beside him, many of whom were unchurched, irreligious or even 
atheist. He realized that for the sake of Christ these men cannot just be 
forced back into the old patterns of the Church. The question now was in 
what way Christ will be with these men. He did not ask the question 
‘whether’ Christ will be with them, but ‘in what way’. To Bonhoeffer it 
was an unshakable presupposition that Christ would be with them. The 
only thing he must now be concerned about is how he could follow Christ 
in this way that he was going. In this position, Bonhoeffer examined critic- 
ally the reactions of the Church to the situation, and especially those 
reactions by which she endeavoured to hold men on ground already lost. 
Bonhoeffer cannot quite see what will happen to the traditional forms of 
the Church, but he does fix the starting point for us. It has the figure of 
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Christ as the centre, as the Person who only exists for others and into whose 
likeness we shall be transformed. 

Critics have tried to classify Bonhoeffer as just a new kind of liberal, but 
this will not do. Liberal thinking works by subtraction and addition; it 
wants to make things pleasant and acceptable and do away with difficulties. 
It is different for Bonhoeffer. All the power of real Christian substance is in 
his thinking and working in a mighty upheaval. He bows down not before 
so-called modern man, but before the Christ who is not past but present, 
and this sets him free to see modern man, the man without religion, with 
clear and open eyes, without any anxiety or reactionary complaints. 

One day in September 1944, Bonhoeffer’s letters suddenly stopped. He 
had now to begin a long journey through prison camps and cells, a journey 
which he shared with other conspirators, with Englishmen and Russians. 
In his last days he had long talks with Molotov’s nephew. They all thought 
that they had escaped the worst because they had been sent past the death cell 
at Flossenburg and were gradually getting better treatment. But on April 
8th, 1945, when the roads had become almost impassable and the German 
armed forces had hardly any petrol left, a Gestapo car arrived in the village 
where the prisoners were quartered. Its only purpose was to take Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer away, almost two hundred kilometres to the north, to try him 
in the night of April 8th and 9th at a most dubious court martial, sentence 
him to death and hang him at once. 

We knew nothing of what had happened for a long time and it was only 
when we heard on the B.B.C., months later, the memorial service for him 
in Trinity Church, Kingsway, during which the Bishop of Chichester also 
spoke, that we learnt the bitter truth. He died when he was thirty-nine. 
Now, ten years after his death, we begin to see the richness of his short and 
concentrated life. If we were fascinated by Bonhoeffer, it was by his capacity 
to live fully in the present moment with his heart, his brain and his will. It 
became ever clearer to him that God does not fence His children in with com- 
mands, but that He sets them in the freedom of His will. Anyone who enters 
into Bonhoeffer’s ideas and thinks out his thoughts experiences an inner 


liberation. 


NOTES 


1 A talk given on the Third Programme of the B.B.C. in November 1955. 

2 Nachfolge. Munich 1937, sth edition 1955. 

8 The Nazi Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums of April 7th, 1933, contained provisions 
excluding Germans of Jewish race (even if they were Christians) from the service of the state in any form 
and from the medical, legal, teaching and similar professions. Attempts to exclude them from the 
pulpit and from membership of the Church were partly successful. 
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THE NOVEL AS A POLITICAL VADE-MECUM: WILLI BREDEL’S 
VERWANDTE UND BEKANNTE 


BY R. C. ANDREWS 


LitTLeE is known in England of Willi Bredel, author of the much lauded 
trilogy, Verwandte und Bekannte. In East Germany, however, Bredel, who 
has just celebrated his 55th birthday, belongs to the hierarchy of socialist- 
realist writers who since the war have so actively supported Johannes R. 
Becher’s Ministry of Culture. Indeed, his name has been bracketed by more 
than one critic with those of Fontane and Thomas Mann, though admittedly 
with important reservations. The key to this ambitious ranking is of course 
the family novel: for Bredel is claimed the merit of having provided an 
obverse design for the memorial medals struck by Thomas Mann and Fon- 
tane to mark the leisurely decline and fall of the nineteenth-century patrician 
families. For him is being claimed the distinction of being the first novelist 
to have charted in full the compensatory rise of the Marxist see-saw of his- 
tory: the emergence of the proletariat from slavery to power in the last 
hundred years. By being first in a field which threatens to become crowded, 
Bredel has ensured for himself a permanent niche in the Communist temple. 
As a leading ‘worker priest’ of the cult, Bredel’s influence in East Germany 
is considerable. For that reason alone, if for no other, we do well to attend 
to him. 

Die Vater (1941), the first novel of the trilogy, spans the period from 1870 
to 1914. Its main theme is the growth of social-democracy in Germany and 
the gradual alienation of the leadership from the mass of the party. It 
culminates in the great betrayal of 1914, when the ideals of pacifism and 
brotherhood are trampled on by the uniformed imperialism of Wilhelm II. 
This territory has been prospected again and again in the German novel, 
and the last word seemed to have been said as long ago as 1914 with the 
appearance of Heinrich Mann’s satirical masterpiece, Der Untertan. But for 
iI its epigrammatic finality, Der Untertan has the brittle limitations of all 
caricatures: it can entertain but it cannot educate. Heinrich Mann’s shock- 
therapy can relieve but cannot prevent the ills of society. But the socialist- 
realist novel since the war has been pioneering in the field of social preventive 
medicine: it has set out to plot relentlessly the growth of fascism in Germany. 
Willi Bredel is one of the many novelists who have set out to replace pole- 
mics by evidence, so that careful historical analysis takes the place of the 
theatrical over-statement. The new proletarian novel sets out to redress the 
balance of the old bourgeois perspective with its aristocratic nuances and its 
viewpoint ‘von oben herab’. And if in the process there is an artistic decline, 
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that is all part and parcel of the functional approach to literature. For social- 
ist-realism demands that when art and politics are at loggerheads, then the 
former must be sacrificed. 

In many ways the first volume is the best. Apart from the brief episode of 
the Franco-Prussian War, the scene remains in Hamburg, where the author 
was born and brought up. His heart is obviously in this ‘altes, urgemiit- 
liches Hamburg’, just as it is also in the massive figure of Johann Hardekopf, 
the central figure. A shipyard worker like Bredel himself, Johann Hardekopf 
belongs to the pioneering days of social democracy in Germany, when party 
membership brought with it a social stigma. For these were the days of 
Bebel and Licbknecht, the scourges of the bourgeoisie, whose turbulent 
oratory roused the German working class. But it is also the story of the 
great betrayal, of the collapse of socialist idealism in the hour of trial 
and of the triumph of the renegades. Bredel’s achievement is to have shaped 
this intractable material into human clashes and conflicts, so that in the life 
of one man, Johann Hardekopf, the history of an epoch is engraved. 

Bredel’s trilogy is really a “Bildungsroman’ in four generations. In Johann 
Hardekopf’s life we see how a typical Hamburg working man was educated 
through the experiences of life to a realization of the necessity of socialism. 
The first shock to his apolitical complacency is the fate of the Paris Com- 
mune after the Franco-Prussian War: he suddenly realizes he is closer to the 
Communards he has helped to suppress than to the military junta of either 
side. Haunted by this vision of the French workers he has handed over to the 
firing-squad, he is filled with a reformist zeal. Bebel is his God and Utopian 
socialism his creed. Nor is his socialism a theoretical intellectualism, for he 
is the epitome of a good neighbour, active in well-doing and a pillar of the 
local provident society. And yet the lesson of this first volume is that 
exemplary good-neighbourliness is not enough. Though the Johann 
Hardekopfs are the salt of social democracy, they are too easily outwitted by 
professional opportunists of their own party and unscrupulous opponents 
from without. 

Die Vater is the tragedy of Johann Hardekopf. It is the tragedy of what 
might have been. For at the end, when he sees his ideals betrayed by his 
party and by his sons, he realizes that optimism, trust and loyalty are not 
enough. Refusing to shrink from self-criticism, he sees that the ‘inevitability 
of gradualness’ is a delusion, that his opposition to revolutionary action was 
mistaken and that his sons’ lack of political zeal was the result of his own 
failure as an educator. That is the human core of a story which ranges 
freely over the Hamburg working-class movement in the fifty years before 
1914. Non-German readers will find the story overgrown with a tangle of 
Trade Union wrangles, electoral squabbles and abortive strikes. But under- 
lying all this is the warmth of the Hamburg everyday, the authentic ring of 
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Plattdeutsch. This is what gives the first volume its sturdiness, for the 
Hardekopf family saga is strong enough to withstand the political bindweed 
which overlays it. 

In the second volume, Die Séhne (1947), Johann Hardekopf’s grandson, 
Walter Brenten, becomes the author’s spokesman and he remains so till the 
end of the trilogy. It is fairly obvious, not only from the similarity of the 
names but also from the internal evidence of the story itself, that Walter 
Brenten is really Willi Bredel himself. In fact Bredel has included several 
autobiographical episodes (notably the Spanish Civil War and the Battle of 
Stalingrad) in previous works. The first two volumes have much in com- 
mon. Both chart the decline and fall of the high hopes with which they 
open. Die Vater closes with all Johann Hardekopf’s ideals submerged be- 
neath the rising tide of war-hysteria. But as the war drags on and dreams of 
victory fade, a new generation arises, fired with a crusading anti-war spirit 
and armed with a whole battery of new brooms. What to foreign eyes has 
always seemed such an enigma, namely the recurrent youth-psychosis which 
afflicts Germany, has here been made entirely credible by Bredel. The 
starry-eyed Utopianism of dress-reform, vegetarianism, non-smoking and 
anti-Kitsch, the back-to-nature frenzies and the culture-mania — it is all a 
romantic protest against the senseless slaughter on the Western Front and 
the hypocritical High Command communiqués. But like the youth of the 
day, these ideals are undernourished and outgrow their strength. After the 
initial upward surge, the little rocket of idealism bursts and the youth- 
movements burn themselves out in a gaudy but ineffectual firework-display. 
Walter Brenten is one of the very few who do not mistake the firework- 
display for the sunrise; he never forgets the ABC of Marxist philosophy: 
that it is not enough merely to interpret the world. 

One of the notorious weaknesses of socialist-realist literature from an 
ideological viewpoint has been its comparative failure to create positive 
heroes. In the main it is still waiting for its Christians and its Crusoes to 
place beside its Jonathan Wilds and its Dombeys. (The nearest approach to 
this ideal has probably been achieved by Heinrich Mann, whose attitude 
to eaidimeadion was one of benevolent patronage rather than of commit- 
ment; in his monumental portrayal of Henri Quatre he has created an un- 
forgettable champion of humanitarianism and democracy against the 
assorted tyrannies of his day.) The tone has rather been set by such fugitive 
and hunted figures as Georg Heisler in Anna Seghers’s Das Siebte Kreuz, by 
Brecht’s Mutter Courage or his Georg Fewkoombey (in Dreigroschenroman), 
or by Hans D6éll in Wolf’s Zwei an der Grenze. These are all sympathetic, 
even heroic characters, but none of them sees the victory of the cause for 
which he fights or the cause he symbolizes. At best they live to fight another 
day, at worst they fail to draw the right conclusions from their sufferings 
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(Mutter Courage). But Walter Brenten crowns all his struggles and defeats by 
winning, or helping to win, the last battle. And the story of his campaign 
reads like a random cross-section of European history in the two decades 
before 1945. Which is another way of saying that Bredel has succeeded in 
tracing the typical life-cycle of a Communist cell during those years. 

After his halcyon youth-movement days, when the socialist Utopia lay 
just around the corner, Walter soon realizes that the post-war socialist 
leaders have merely changed the shop-sign of the old order. Paying lip- 
service to socialist ideals, leaders like Sch6nhusen were really flirting with the 
bourgeoisie behind a smoke-screen of fine phrases. “Alles was war, ist ver- 
gessen’ — in that short judgment Walter Brenten sums up the shortcomings 
of the Social Democratic Party in power and its almost criminal attempt to 
set up a government ‘without the people, against the people, for the people’. 
So after losing his job in the Blohm and Voss shipyards, Walter breaks away 
from this corrupt leadership, joins the Communist Party and organizes the 
spread of disaffection in the police force. This second volume of the trilogy 
ends with Walter in the prison cells of the Weimar Republic for his revolu- 
tionary activities, whilst outside another workers’ revolt is suppressed by that 
Kobold of German history, the Prussian military — sent against the workers 
by the renegade Socialist Chancellor, Ebert. 

A political party and its organizational flaws are hardly themes to catch 


at the novel reader’s heart, and indeed many of these Trade Union wrangles | 


and party disputes have the narcotic effect of local newspapers and the dated- 
ness of old minute-books. Fortunately the reader is saved from drowning 
in this sea of party-political detail by the life-belt marked ‘satire’ which 
Bredel throws to him. For he has crowded his pages with a whirligig of 
minor characters whose shortcomings are gently ridiculed in the author's 
distorting mirror. Not content to fire off his big guns at the casemates of 
bourgeois reaction, Bredel also sprays the socialist rank and file with a whiff 
of grape-shot. Those traditional bogeys of the socialist-realist novel, capital- 
ism, militarism and fear of the ‘Reds’, are not yet pensioned off, but they are 
far from being the only villains of the piece. The most insidious enemies of 
socialism are shown to be self-interest, opportunism, cowardice, an uncritical 
trust in authority, vapid idealism and what Bredel calls ‘uncle and aunt 
morality’ — i.e. a fatal readiness to forget past injustices in the hour of victory. 
Consequently the crowded background of working-class figures in factory 
and shipyard is differentiated to represent these various shortcomings of the 
corporate proletariat. And in general Bredel’s knowledge of human nature, 
his first-hand experience of lathe and forge, have enabled him to present 
real men and women and not theories dressed up in dungarees. One thinks 
of Ludwig Hardekopf, in whom the bright flame of socialist idealism flickers 
and fades to nothing, snuffed out by the fanatical Hitler-worship of his wife; 
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or of Peter Kagelmann, the aesthete and dilettante, fighting on the barricades 
of every literary revolution but blind to the tyranny round the corner. 
This satire of his own kith and kin is gentle, often almost regretful. Each 
barb has its gay banderillo fluttering from it to divert attention from the 
wound beneath. That is certainly true of one of his most human creations, 
Walter's father, Carl Brenten. Having married into the working class, he 
cannot altogether free himself from the tendrils of middle-class morality. 
Thus he swings on a see-saw of indecision between self-interest and solidarity, 
at one moment a petit-bourgeois cigar-dealer, at another a buttress of the 
Trade Union and the welfare club. By turns a dipsomaniac and misogynist, 
idealism nevertheless keeps breaking through. Always exploited by his 
bourgeois relatives during short-lived socialist triumphs and shunned by 
them as soon as the tables are turned, he is that eternal figure of the music- 
hall, “celui qui recoit les gifles’. A weakness of the novel is the way Bredel 
allows this sympathetic character, who is eventually carried into the Com- 
munist Party by a surge of moral courage, to drift slowly away via a prison 
cell. The engaging ups and downs of his life, refreshingly different from the 
predictable course of so many socialist-realist characters, are flattened out in 
the end into an apathetic straight line, as though his presence had become an 
embarrassment. But Carl Brenten is a black sheep in the royal line of Harde- 
kopf-Brenten idealists. Vacillating between ‘inner emigration’ and theatrical 


_ partisanship, he is condemned for his very human failure to toe a consistent 


ideological line. He in part personifies the failure of the German working 
class between the wars to build their socialist society. He is the debonair 
counterpart of the calculating opportunist Schénhusen. In other words, sins 
of omission as well as of commission pave the way to the bourgeois hell, and 
Carl Brenten, for all his bonhomie, lays many paving-stones in his time. 

The final volume, Die Enkel (1953), skips over the tangled intermezzo of 
the years 1925-33 — the only gap in this historical survey stretching from 
1870 to 1945. (A revised edition of Die Séhne, expanded to take in these 
missing years, has since been published.) Die Enkel suffers by comparison 
with the other two volumes. The human interest attaching to the Hardekopf 
and Brenten families together with the episodic humour of the Hamburg 
everyday is dwarfed by the ogres of European history. The centrifugal 
force engendered by fascism scatters the action around Germany’s periphery, 
so that what was personal, familiar and local becomes corporate, impersonal 
and international. Hamburg is no longer focal but incidental. The story 
gains a fourth dimension but loses its other three. 

The loose threads of the story are pulled together by Walter Brenten, who 
carries on his fight for a socialist society from outside the borders of Germany, 
as Bredel himself did during the fascist interregnum. After editing the illegal 


;| Hamburger Volkszeitung he is betrayed and spends months of solitary con- 
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finement in a dark cell. Escaping from an outside working-party, he goes 
via Prague and Paris to Spain to join the International Brigade. Severely 
wounded in the fighting there, he is taken to Russia for treatment, where he 
later broadcasts surrender appeals to the German front line. After witnessing 
the German surrender at Stalingrad, he returns in triumph to Berlin to see 
the fulfilment of his life’s work, the founding of the German Democratic 
Republic. 

The quickened tempo of the third volume is reflected in the writing. The 
slow-moving narrative of the Hamburg family-tale makes way for the film 
camera’s fluid eye. The concentration camp, the war in Spain and Russia 
the air raids — these are all presented in a succession of vivid apergus. The 
battle scenes are drawn with a racy realism, and yet there is nothing here 
which the normal war correspondent might not have observed and des- 
cribed. Unless, as with Arnold Zweig or Hemingway, war experiences are 
lassoed by style and fixed in the reader’s mind by originality of vision, then 
the narration of them must dip continually into the border regions of journ- 
alese. Two scenes of Bredel’s lift his depiction of the Russian campaign 
momentarily on to a higher plane: Herbert Hardekopf’s desertion to the 
Russians with the prisoners he was guarding, and the surrender of the Ger- 
man generals at Stalingrad. The former action is the culmination of a long 
inward struggle between conscience and duty, and the triumph of humanity 
in Herbert Hardekopf makes him one of the very few characters to undergo 
any kind of spiritual development. The second scene is a literary cartoon, 
whose acid satire of Prussian ‘Junkertum’, posturing and pirouetting around 
the husks of its Herrenvolk myth, adds the salt of style to scenes which else- 
where court staleness. Similarly the air-raid scene in Hamburg, where a 
mother gives birth to her baby in a shelter and is then left to die with her 
child in the mad stampede for safety, brands the elemental human message 
on the reader’s mind. For Bredel’s strength lies precisely in his humanity. 
His deep hostility to all war is ingrained in his depiction of it. 

If we judge this work as a handbook of political pedagogy, which is what 
literature is in the Eastern Zone, then it must rank high. Probably no other 
book since the war has gone so far along the road of re-education. It is a 
kind of “Teach Yourself Socialism’ translated into literary form: all the pit- 
falls which await the unsuspecting citizen in a democratic state are here 
placarded with warning notices. Traditional democracy is shown to be 
fascism in fancy dress. The way forward to the Communist ideal of the 
classless society demands total commitment. Walter Brenten, renouncing 
all, achieves all. Socialist realism, in its attempt to create a new literary myth 
to replace the biological jingoism of the Hitler regime and the defeatist 
nihilism of the immediate post-war years, has produced in Verwandte und 
Bekannte another rather ponderous monolith symbolizing what one critic 
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has portentously called ‘the dialectical importance of progress through con- 
flict’. And this monolith is a monument to that literary “Drang nach Osten’ 
of the East German state, for nowhere in the novel is any real attempt made 
to touch the Russian idol to see if the gilt comes off. Everything is taken at 
its face value, from the smiling Red Army soldiers to the Marxist-schooled 
peasantry, from their collective self-discipline to their eagerness to rebuild 
the German State Opera. The virtues of the Soviet Union are tattooed on 
the reader's brain — in marked contrast to the cold-shouldering and denigra- 
tion of the allied war-effort. Probably never before has German literature 
erected so many altars to a foreign culture as today in East Germany. 

This political bias constantly colours the backcloth of the action. In Spain, 
for example, Bredel holds up the mirror of dialectical materialism to the land- 
scape: the class-struggle is etched into the buildings, so that every cathedral 
becomes a feudal gendarme brooding over an enslaved people and every 
mansion a nest of vermin, parasitic on the fair land of Spain. Lest the reader 
should overlook this indirect history lesson, ecstatic lecturettes ensure that 
the main points are driven home: ‘Wieviel verschiittete, verdeckte Energien 
in diesem Volk schlummern, das von den Hidalgos und Kaziken, von kleri- 
kalen Kapitalisten und kapitalistischen Klerikern seit Jahrhunderten nieder- 
gehalten und bevormundet wird.’ In fact the whole novel is a splendid 
illustration of the Marxist thesis that literature is the continuation of politics 
by other means. But the weak spots of the work are precisely those where 
Bredel strives too consciously to fulfil this pedagogic mission: the rigged 
conversations defending the Russo-German pact or the occupation of the 
Baltic states, denouncing non-intervention in Spain or the delay in opening 
the second front, the discovery of revolutionary sermons in the stones of 
Paris or the smuggling in, under cover of dialogue, of recommended reading- 
lists for the young. These are the moments when the fabric of the novel pulls 
at the seams; the novelist becomes the extension lecturer and the handbook 
of Marxism keeps creeping in. Conversely the novel springs to life whenever 
Bredel picks up the caricaturist’s pen. He is happier with people than ideas, 
surer in touch when staging his satirical sketches than when donning the cap 
and gown. Among his best creations are SS Sturmbannftihrer Hogo Roch- 
witz, the bullying, book-burning schoolmaster who, like Goering, reaches 
for his revolver when he hears the word culture and who is a worthy descen- 
dant of Professor Unrat; the cynical Gestapo boss, Wehner, or the monocled 
Nazi General von Filz, mouthing Rosenbergian slogans in the clipped accents 
of the master race. Once again, as in so many novels of this type, it is the 
rogues’ gallery which saves the day by propping up the unwieldy narrative, 
overloaded with historico-political detail and tributes to the Soviet Union. 
But the end of the novel, which lapses into pure political reportage, has no 
redeeming features: after the triumphant entry of Walter Brenten’s son, 
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appropriately named Victor, into Berlin with the Red Army tank columns, 
Bredel cannot resist just one more political commentary. In this untidy 
appendix he unloads his misgivings about post-war Germany and American 

olicy in particular. Literature is dragged once again into the gutters of the 
cold war, and the novel ends not with a bang but a bicker. But of course, 
where art is a weapon, the reader from the West must expect to be blud- 
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GLEANINGS FROM A LECTURE TOUR IN THE GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


BY W. B. Lockwoop 


Some eighteen months ago, I wrote to the East German Gesellschaft fiir 
kulturelle Verbindungen mit dem Ausland, Berlin, W.8, saying that I should like 
to visit the German Democratic Republic and asking for advice as to how 
this might be done. Later I received an invitation from the Society to attend 
the Schiller Celebration in Weimar and spend a fortnight in Germany as the 
guest of the Society. However, this was impossible for me at the time. Then 
at the Germanistenkongress in Rome last September, I met university people 
from the G.D.R. and discussed a suggestion that I should lecture there, follow- 
ing which I was formally invited, again by the Society, to give lectures at 
universities in the G.D.R. 

In the absence of diplomatic relations between this country and the 
G.D.R., I was sent by post a document entitling me to a visa on reaching the 
frontier. The Society made all the general arrangements for the visit. The 
accommodation was first-class and a car was provided so that I could get 
through a rather full programme of lectures in five universities — Berlin, 
Halle, Leipzig, Rostock and Greifswald — and also so that I could visit a 
number of other places. I stayed a month and was everywhere received 
with great kindness and hospitality. 

The lectures, four in number, on questions of Scandinavian and general 
linguistics, were well attended and in some places good discussions on the 
subject matter took place after the lecture. It soon became clear to me that 
an English university lecturer in Eastern Germany today has considerable 
scarcity value. This was underlined by an incident in Greifswald, where a 
small group of young students, who turned out to be Anglisten, told me I was 
the first Englishman they had ever met. Wherever possible I held meetings 
with students, especially with students of English, and tried to answer their 
many questions about British affairs. Most of them complained bitterly that 
they are not able to travel to this country to practice their English and see 
things for themselves. The main immediate cause for this difficulty was said 
to be the lack of foreign currency, which in turn links up with the vexed 
question of diplomatic recognition. 

It is well known that great changes, inspired partly by Soviet models, 
have taken place in the universities in the G.D.R. First of all, there are 
innovations which bring East German universities more into line with 
British practice. Studies must now be completed within a prescribed time, 
progress is marked by sessional tests (Zwischenpriifungen) and students whose 
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work does not pass muster have to withdraw. But, unlike British practice, ; 


the minimum period of study for the qualifying examination (Staatsexamen) 
either is already, or will be from September next, of five years’ duration. 
The G.D.R. obviously sets great store by its intellectuals and, incidentally, 
the students are continually exhorted to work hard and do well and are 
reminded that theirs is a great responsibility and that to study is an honour, 

The new scholarship system also resembles our own to some extent. 
Ninety-six per cent of all full-time students in the G.D.R. now have scholar- 
ships. There is a basic scholarship (Grundstipendium) of between 100 and 120 


—- 


DM monthly, to which may be added increments granted for satisfactory _ 
and good work (Leistungszulagen), the average monthly scholarship being | 


worth about 200 DM. These amounts, however, are scaled down if the 
parents’ income is large. Actually, figures don’t tell us very much in view of 
the different price structure in Germany, but I was informed that the 
amounts are intended by the authorities (Staatssekretariat fiir Hochschulwesen) 
to be adequate to support the student during the whole period of study. It 
goes without saying that this reform has fundamentally altered the social 
composition of the student body. I spent just over a week in Lusatia and it 
was pleasant to meet in village after village peasants and craftsmen whose 
sons and daughters were studying at university or technical college. Such 
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things were almost unheard of before.' After the Staatsexamen promising | 


students may, on recommendation, continue as Aspiranten for a further three 
years, during which time they follow lecture courses and prepare a disserta- 
tion for a doctorate. They receive a monthly grant of 500 DM and also a 
yearly book allowance up to 500 DM, in some cases 600 DM, payable 
against receipts — a useful sum, especially as books in the G.D.R. are cheap. 

The number of students admitted to each university is regulated by the 
State Secretary for University Affairs, who, after prior consultation with the 
universities, issues an intake plan for each department based on the overall 
requirements of the country. In this way, students are reasonably certain 
that suitable employment awaits them. As a result of planning, remarkable 
changes have come about in some departments. For example, the intake at 
the Humboldt University in the department of Germanistik is provisionally 
fixed at 25 to 30 for next session, which is about half the present number and 
about a quarter of what it was two and three years ago. The aim of policy 
is to prevent overcrowding and achieve a healthy staff-student ratio. 

The basic condition for admission to the university is the school-leaving 
certificate (Abitur). Prospective students may apply to any university. Their 
applications are supported or otherwise by the schools, that is to say a 
decision to recommend or not is made at a meeting of teachers and the Schiiler- 
rat, the members of which will almost certainly also be members of the 
Free German Youth.* At this meeting, the social background and particul- 
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arly the social attitude of the applicants is also taken into consideration. In 
this way, other things being equal, those considered more socially valuable 
will openly be given preference. It is, however, not a question of soulless 
conformity, as anyone can speedily discover from talking to students, but is a 
fact that the holding of a studentship is considered to imply an attitude of 
willing service to the country. All applications for admission to a university 
must, however, be submitted to the university, whether supported by the 
school or not, the final decision on admissions being the responsibility of the 
Prorektor. A system of interviewing applicants at the university has recently 
been started; it is hoped that this will become general next session. 

Great attention is being given to staff-student relations, and some of the 
traditional attitudes are changing. The staff are reminded that good teaching 
as well as good research is expected of them and they are asked to try and 
improve their teaching technique by seriously discussing method with their 
colleagues and also with their students. The students, for their part, are 
called upon to respect the learning and experience of their teachers, but are 
also encouraged to express their opinions and to make full use of the regular 
consultation hours when they can raise their difficulties with their teachers in 
private. All students belong to so-called seminar groups which remain con- 
stant throughout the period of study and, if necessary, meetings between a 
seminar group and members of staff can be arranged to consider matters of 
mutual interest. The authorities are anxious to promote the highest possible 
degree of co-operation between staff and students, not only organizationally, 
but above all individually and personally. 

As regards the content of courses not much has altered in the old-estab- 
lished subjects. In the history departments, however, a number of Marxists 
are on the lecturing staff and these will obviously fully state the general 
Marxist standpoint. There now exists in German a certain amount of litera- 
ture which attempts a Marxist analysis of, for instance, certain periods of 
history. Thus students in the history departments will be amply informed as 
to the Marxist position. On the other hand, a number of lecturers make 
little or no use of Marxist conclusions in their teaching. There is no question 
in this or any other subject of a lecturer being required to familiarize himself 
with the Marxist view or to refer to Marxist conclusions in his teaching. I do 
not wish to suggest that Marxist conceptions in a vital social subject like 
history are not likely to make headway in the universities. It seems to me 
simply that these conceptions are only beginning to make headway, 
though as time goes on it is most probable that the Marxist position will 
be studied more and more. But at the moment the average position is 
summed up in the cliché: Der Marxismus findet in der Vorlesung selten einen 
Niederschlag. 


Entirely new in the university curricula, however, are the courses in 
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Russian and Marxism, which are obligatory for all students and are also 
examinable. 

Russian is the main foreign language taught in the G.D.R. and every 
secondary-school child learns some Russian. Instruction is continued at the 
university in the form of a three-year course in language and literature, 
though it is possible to reach the standard required for the examination in 
under three years. The aim of the course is described as being to enable 
German students to become acquainted with the achievements of Soviet 
scholarship, and hence to be in a position to apply these in practice.’ 

But more striking still is the three-year course on Marxism, technically 
called das gesellschaftliche Grundstudium. The current number of the Personal- 
und Vorlesungsverzeichnis of the Humboldt University formulates the purpose 
of the study as follows: 

Das gesellschaftliche Grundstudium bildet die Grundlage des gesamten Stu- 
diums. Es hat die Aufgabe, den Studierenden die Einsicht in die Entwick- 
lungsgesetze von Natur und Gesellschaft zu vermitteln, dadurch ihre Lei- 
stungen in den Spezialfachern zu erhéhen und sie zu befahigen, bewusst am 
nationalen Befreiungskampf des deutschen Volkes teilzunchmen. 


I inquired at length about this course from various people responsible. 
The summary I now give is based on practice at Greifswald and is typical. 

The course is divided into three sections, cach lasting one year, as follows: 
History of the German Labour Movement, Historical and Dialectical 
Materialism, Political Economy. The mode of instruction is approximately 
as in other subjects, that is by formal lectures and seminars, in this case the 
latter being mainly informal discussions of themes treated in the lectures. 
Typical themes would be, for instance, ‘Religion and the Working-Class 
Movement’ or ‘Freedom and Necessity’. Recent and contemporary events 
loom large in all this work. Out of a theoretical discussion on patriotism 
there naturally arise questions of nationalism and racialism, in which connec- 
tion it is appropriate to discuss the anti-Semitic policies of the Nazis. In such 
a case, however, the matter is not left at the discussion level. An excursion is 
organized to one of the former concentration camps, now national memor- 
ials, so that the rising generation sees with its own eyes something of the un- 
speakable crimes perpetrated in the name of the German people, enormities 
which in the last analysis were only possible as the result of wide acceptance 
of theories of innate national and racial superiority. Perhaps I may here 
interpose that I visited Buchenwald and regard the hours I spent there as the 
most moving in my life. I do not think it can yet be said that all the notions 
of the master-race mentality have entirely disappeared, but I think it is 
correct to claim that in the G.D.R. a wide breach has been made in racist 
ideology and work at university level plays a great part in combating old 
prejudices and in re-education. 
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How far are students interested in these courses and to what extent could 
they be called popular? In the nature of things these are rather intangibles, 
but I formed the following impressions. Young people from working-class 
and peasant families tend to regard the new ideas favourably anyhow and 
half of the students belong to this category. These have greatly benefited 
from the scholarship system and obviously feel they have a stake in the 
country. A good majority of the rest show an interest, but mainly in the 
sense that they would like to know, while a minority remains uninterested, 
some of whom are hostile. As the whole thing is bound up with the govern- 
ment and its policy, there is a varying amount of partisanship in the discus- 
sions. It was emphasized to me more than once that there has been a marked 
increase in the receptivity of students for these subjects during the past two 
or three years. 

The examinations in these studies are mainly oral, but written examina- 
tions are also held, especially in political economy. There have been diffi- 
culties with these examinations in the past, as indeed with the whole subject, 
but now it is strictly laid down that the examination must be solely a test of 
factual knowledge and not — let us say — a test of persuasion, it must be a 
Wissenspriifung, never a Gewissenspriifung. No one may demand of a 
student that he make, so to speak, a declaration of political faith, which after 
all could be equally real or feigned, but the student is supposed to know what 
Marxism is about and through this to know what his government is about. 

The lecturers in these subjects are nearly all young (late twenties), except 
in the senior posts. They have, therefore, certain natural advantages when 
working with students, but also difficulties, since most of them have never 
specialized in any traditional field of academic study. To make good this 
deficiency, lecturers are now aiming to qualify in some other subject as well. 
Among such other subjects are notably philosophy, economics, general 
history of the labour movement, literary criticism, aesthetics. 

Turning now to routine matters of staff salaries and conditions, we see a 
number of changes here too. To begin with, all full-time teaching appoint- 
ments are now normally made with security of tenure and pension rights. 
Members of non-professorial staff with a monthly salary range of 700 to 
1800 DM seem to be rather better placed than their counterparts in this 
country; in any case their position is relatively much higher than in this 
country owing to the lower general level of income in the G.D.R. Pro- 
fessors, in their three categories, earn 2400, 2800 or 3200 DM monthly, in 
exceptional cases private arrangements (Einzelvertrdge) are made so that the 
salary may rise up to 4000 DM, though not usually beyond. An East German 
professor living on his basic salary will often enjoy standards which are not 
only relatively very much higher than in Britain, but which are also abso- 
lutely higher.‘ In addition to these basic amounts, all academic staff have 
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ample opportunities for extra earnings from lecturing outside the university 
or by writing for the press. Such work seems to be liberally remunerated. 

A visit to the building of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin 
was an impressive experience. Here I saw in some detail work going forward 
on three of the Academy's dictionaries: Deutsches Worterbuch, Tiernamen- 
worterbuch, Goethe-Weorterbuch. 1 must say that we in this country have to be 
envious, for these undertakings — and similar ones, too — are handsomely 
provided for,* which is all the more remarkable considering the economic 
situation in the country. Eastern Germany has about 17 million inhabitants, 
a quarter of whom are former displaced persons. In comparison with 
Western Germany it is poorly endowed with natural resources, especially 
those needed for heavy industry. Until 1954, reparations were being paid on 
a large scale. Such factors, added to the general havoc caused by the war, 
explain in essentials why Eastern Germany has not yet reached the world 
level in many spheres of its economy. However, the position is now 
improving rapidly and the amounts available for academic work are on the 
increase. The total expenditure for Higher Education in 1955 was 452.5 
million DM, the budget figure for this year is 498.9 million DM, an increase 
of 10.3 per cent in a country where prices are not rising. The share of the 
scientific institutions in these sums was 87.3 million DM spent in 1955 and 
106.1 million DM earmarked for the current year, an increase of 21.6 per 
cent (Finance Minister’s statement to the People’s Chamber of the G.D.R., 
Neues Deutschland, February 9th, 1956). 

The Academy endeavours to bring its work to the notice of the general 
public. Lately it held an exhibition and among the exhibits were materials 
showing how large-scale dictionaries are compiled. The layman could get a 
good idea of the purpose and scope of the Goethe-Wérterbuch, for instance, 
from an attractive diagram illustrating Goethe’s use of the work klar. I 
gather this is one facet of a good deal of popularizing work emanating from 
the learned institutions in the G.D.R. This is equally true of the Goethe- 
Schiller Archiv which I visited during a weekend at Weimar. The Archiv is 
hoping that its scientific work will become better known through the 
recently-started Weimarer Beitrdge and would like to see this journal become 
an international forum for scholarly discussion of the classical period of 
German literature. At Weimar, as elsewhere, one heard how much scholars 
in the G.D.R. are regretting that political difficulties have led to a certain 
isolation. They seem quite acutely aware that this is both detrimental to 
scholarship and harmful to the person. One often heard the hope expressed 
that the many connections between Eastern German universities and other 
learned institutions which were broken by the war and the circumstances 
following it may now at last be restored. I feel that the Germans are anxious 
to help in the development of more normal relations. They are also inter- 
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ested that foreigners see their country. Visiting lecturers from Great Britain 
would certainly be welcome, and the Germans would naturally be happy if 
their scholars were invited to this country. Officials of the Staatssekretariat 
fiir Hochschulwesen told me that British undergraduates who need to spend 
‘a semester or so at a German-speaking university may certainly do this in 
the G.D.R. The German authorities will modify the exchange rate in our 
favour and there can be no doubt that our students would be exceptionally 
well looked after. I was glad to hear, too, that they hoped that arrangements 
could, in due course, be made for German students from the G.D.R. to 
study for a period at a British university. These would surely be very wel- 
come developments. 

Leaving the German Democratic Republic and arriving in the German 
Federal Republic one cannot help feeling that the two belong to different 
worlds, so marked is the antithesis in so many ways. Still both are German, 
their destinies cannot be separated for ever. But meanwhile, it is an in- 
eluctable fact that there are today two Germanies and neither of them can, 
on its own, represent the whole. Fresh from recent sojourns in both parts, 
I feel the truth of this more than ever before.* 


NOTES 


1G. Harig, State Secretary for University Affairs, refers to the social composition of students in the 
G.D.R. for last session as follows: ‘An den Fachfakultiten studieren heute 52.8°/, Arbeiter- und Bauern- 
kinder, 30.7% stammen aus dem Kleinbiirgertum,12.3 ° aus den Kreisen der Intelligenz, 638 aus den 
Kreisen der Bourgeoisie und der friiheren Grundbesitzer und der Rest aus Angehérigen freier Berufe und 
ahnlicher sozialer Schichten.’ (Das Hochschulwesen, 7/8, 1955, p. 12.) 

* The Free German Youth has no authority to criticize the teachers. 

$ In addition all students are urgently recommended to work at a second foreign language, preferably 
English or French. Nor are the claims of the native tongue overlooked and all students are given the 
opportunity of taking part in courses on German language and literature. An interesting provision em- 
powers the teacher to oblige a student whose German is unsatisfactory to attend such courses and pass an 
examination. This provision automatically applies to all who reach the university via the mature matri- 
culation (Sonderreifepriifung). 

* Rough estimates to illustrate other monthly ranges are: school teachers 450 to 900 DM, doctors in 
the state service 700 to 1800 DM. A manual worker averages in a normal week 450 DM, highly skilled 
or heavy manual workers (Schwerarbeiter) may reach 650 DM. A qualified secretary (male or female) 
receives around 400 DM. 

* Professor O. Neuendorff (of the Academy) quoted figures as follows: the total budget for 1955 for 
the Institute of German Language and Literature attached to the Academy amounted to 1,400,000 DM, 
out of which the dictionaries received these allocations: Deutsches Wérterbuch 226,400 DM, Tiernamen- 
worterbuch 37,200 DM, Goethe-Wérterbuch 224,000 DM. 

* The tour was undertaken in August 1956. 
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The Medieval Alexander. By George Cary. Edited by D. J. A. Ross. Cambridge 


University Press. 1956. xvi+415 pp. $28. 6d. 


George Cary was not yet twenty-five when he died early in 1953. A brilliant 
classical and medieval scholar, he became a Fellow of Trinity College in 
1950. His Fellowship dissertation was a distinguished one, even in such distin- 
guished company, and the College authorities are to be congratulated on seeing 
that this book has found its way into print. There was naturally a great deal 
to be done in the way of revision and supplementation and this is no reflection 
on Cary’s scholarship. This extremely delicate task has been carried out with 
piety and learning by Dr. D. J. A. Ross of Birkbeck College, London. Such 
tasks are arduous, and very special thanks are due to Dr. Ross, himself an 
acknowledged authority on everything pertaining to Alexander. 

Cary’s knowledge was truly phenomenal. He was completely at home in 
the late classical Alexander romances, in the Church Fathers and in the medi- 
eval accounts and references in Greek, Latin, French, English, German, 
Italian and Spanish. The range of his knowledge, for one so young, was in- 
deed exceptional, and it was both wide and deep. Nor is it mere knowledge; 
he shows great and subtle understanding. 

Cary has established beyond any shadow of doubt that there are two 
attitudes towards Alexander: the more secular one which admired the con- 
queror, and the official Church attitude which condemned the heathen. Whilst 
France and England came more under the influence of secular tradition, the 
Germans were far more influenced by the fulminations of the Church Fathers. 
This distinction is an important one, and it explains much in the development 
of the Alexander tradition that has hitherto been obscure. 

He classifies writers on Alexander in four ways. First, the philosophers who 
are concerned with moral and metaphysical instruction, and with political 
problems. Next, the theologians and mystics who are concerned with the 
relationship between historical and religious truth and the somewhat involved 
symbolism connecting the two. Then there are the writers of exempla who 
are writing in a more humble manner in order to instruct. Last, we have the 
secular writers who are more concerned with stirring narrative and who do 
their best to turn the Macedonian into a medieval knight. Many of us 
instinctively turn to this last class, for there we can find both action and 
entertainment. Yet Cary shows that unless we consider very carefully the 
other three types of writer, who have frequently merely used Alexander as a 
pretext for preaching whatever they are interested in preaching, we are not 
really appreciating to the full the rdle that the ‘Book of Alexander’ played in 
medieval literature. In pulling together these various strands and showing 
their intercommunication at every turn, Cary has broken new and most 
valuable ground. 

The book has some excellent illustrations, copious references and a careful 


bibliography and index. 
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A vast amount of material, edited with scrupulous care by Dr. Ross, has 
been collected here. Much is taken for granted, and the reading is not always 
easy as a great deal of knowledge on the part of the reader is assumed; yet any- 
body who wishes to work on the Alexander legend in future will have to 
make a careful and deep study of this work. Its place in scholarship is assured. 


F. NORMAN 
London 


Das Nibelungenlied. Entstehung und Gestalt. By Fried:ich Panzer. Stuttgart und 
Kéln: Verlag W. Kohlhammer. 1955. 495 pp. 


This book was Professor Panzer’s last publication before his death. He explains 
in the introduction that he was prevented by illness from completing his 
original plan, and offers this volume as a substitute. It seems that he knew 
how little time he had left, and this was the only way in which he could give 
us the results of his long preoccupation with the NL. 

These sad circumstances were unfortunately not without their effect on the 
unity of his book. The different sections have not all matured to the same 
extent, and some of them have no clear relationship to each other or to the 
overall design. Thus: Chapters 8-11 (on the Entstehung) are a cavalier, exciting 
and largely undocumented summary of individual research. Chapter 7, on 
the other hand, is a sound, unenterprising account of the characters and the 
setting, and belongs to a different book altogether. Chapter 6 (on Sprachstil 
und innere Form) contains a wealth of fascinating information on vocabulary 
and syntax (‘innere Form’ is not even defined, let alone discussed); but the 
information is presented statistically, mostly without interpretation, and the 
effect is bewildering — raw material for a third book perhaps? Most dis- 
appointing is Chapter 5, on metre, which leans heavily on Sievers’s system of 
noughts and crosses, while completely ignoring the existence of Heusler. This 
would be understandable if Professor Panzer were concerned to join in the 
recent debunking of Heusler by throwing the Deutsche Versgeschichte after the 
Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied; but in fact the chapter is on a conventional 
level throughout, and seems to have been intended as part of an elementary 
handbook. Chapters 1-4 contain an interesting history of NL research from 
Bodmer to H. Schneider (1947), not forgetting Goethe, and a clear account of 
the relative reliability of the MSS., following W. Braune (i900). 

But Professor Panzer’s main interest is undoubtedly in the origin, pre-history 
and sources of the NL. Chapters 8-11 are devoted to these aspects, and 
deserve to be considered separately on their own merits. Professor Panzer pre- 
sents his case with very little argument or evidence, referring us to his earlier 
works for detailed substantiation. The picture is unified, consistent and 
satisfying. In lesser hands, source-reconstruction often appears as a mass of 
irrelevant argument sandwiched between two articles of faith. In the present 
book, we are given instead an exciting and imaginative revelation, which 
convinces through the knowledge and insight which went into its making. 
We are shown the NL in the main stream of courtly literature at the turn of 
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the century, with its author a cultured cleric at Passau (probably commissioned 
by Wolfger), equally at home in French, German and Medieval Latin Epic, 
drawing freely on Popular Legend, and reacting vitally to contemporary 
events and recent history. This is source-reconstruction at its best and most 
readable, and it is a pity that this achievement is to some extent obscured by 
its unworthy surroundings. 


Misprints noted: 


. 72, line 9, Gesichspunkten; read Gesichtspunkten 

. 77, penult. line, als die; read als die, die (2) 

. 106, line 9, der érén; read der érén 

. 138, lines 26-7, expolitio; read expositio 

. 148, line 4, hat (italics); read hat (ordinary letters) 

. 211, penult. line, reference to footnote 40; footnote non-existent 
. 387, line 21, Waserfrauen; read Wasserfrauen 

. 493, lines 7 and 8 should be in reverse order 


csror’so'’s se tw t's 


D. G. MOWATT 
London 


Gottfrieds von Strassburg Tristan und Isolde. By W. Schwarz. Rede uitgesproken 


bij de aanvaarding van het ambt van gewoon hoogleraar in germaanse philo- 
logie en de duitse taal- en letterkunde aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam. 
Groningen/Djakarta: J. B. Wolters. 1955. 20 pp. 


This short Inaugural Lecture is both so lucid and so tightly packed that to 
comment on it adequately would require not a still shorter review but a book 
of considerable length. In particular, Professor Schwarz’s wise rejection of 
polemics leaves it to a rash reviewer to indicate the extent of the present 
morass from which this lecture promises to extricate Tristan scholarship. 
The philosophical and religious approach first opened up early in this 
century by Ehrismann and Giinther Miiller did so much to make Parzival 
intelligible to modern readers that inevitably a similar approach had to be 
attempted for Tristan. Accordingly the very sound preliminary studies by 
Ranke and Schwietering of Gottfried’s dependence on religious symbolism 
and language have been followed by Gottfried Weber’s interpretation of the 
whole work as an upside-down Parzival, an analogia antithetica demonica! 
However attractive this may be to those who take pleasure in the sweeping 
generalizations of Geistesgeschichte, it has seemed to many readers of literature 
as a nightmare which obscured rather than illumined the Tristan text. 
Against such a background the first merit of Professor Schwarz’s lecture 
must be that it begins and ends with the text itself. It is primarily a linguistic 


study, and such generalizations as do appear derive their validity from textual | 


interpretation — not from sweeping reflections on the spirit of the age. Philo- 
logical examination, free from all preconceptions, has revealed to Professor 
Schwarz that the characteristic of Gottfried’s use of words is ambiguity. The 
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word hof for instance not only suggests the ideal court of a Hartmann or 
Wolfram — where every action has a fixed significance, depending ultimately 
for validity on God — but also its reverse: the court, I suppose, of reality, in 
which success and honour are all too often gained by envy, cowardice and 
intrigue. Life at such a court is not seen by Gottfried in relationship to God, 
but neither is it specifically anti-Christian as Weber suggests: it is life in the 
world. The forms of Christianity are made use of, but their meaning is that 
required by the work, not that taught by the Church — and so Isolde’s ordeal 
does not confront the ambiguity of the court with objective truth, but 
merely supports this ambiguity. 

A crisis must occur when an absolute value is introduced into this ambiguity 
of court life, and Gottfried portrays love as such a value. If society is to 
survive its impact, it must, as it eventually does, expel the lovers from its 
midst. But these lovers are also members of courtly society, human beings 
concerned not only with minne but also with ére, and so they return to court 
when they can. If a philosophical generalization is to be abstracted from the 
work it seems to be simply that absolute standards are only realizable out of 
this imperfect world — and I should like to rush in where Professor Schwarz 
has serenely refused to tread, and suggest that the unwritten end would also 
have illustrated this truism: separated in life, the lovers could have been and 
surely would have been united in death? 

In a recent article entitled “Die mythologischen Motive in der Liebesdarstel- 
lung des héfischen Romans’ (Z/fdA. 84, 1952-53) Ludwig Wolff has had occa- 
sion to stress what little understanding German scholars have shown for poems, 
not about the metaphysical implications of love — love with reference to 
God — but about love’s human aspect, its effect on man. Wolff is primarily 
concerned with the demonstration that for scholars to ignore medieval use of 
pagan symbols to express the superhuman power of love — on the grounds 
that they could mean nothing in the Christian Middle Ages! — is to bar all 
progress towards an understanding of medieval love poetry. Professor 
Schwarz’s insistence that a medieval poet’s employment of the mystical termin- 
ology of Christianity to describe human love does not make his story into a 
religious tract but simply adds to its poetic content, should similarly serve to 
free the study of medieval German literature from the dominance of meta- 
physics. 

It is refreshing to read the work of medieval Germanists who both wear 
their learning so lightly and put the individual text before the abstract general- 
ity — and if medieval literature appears more diverse to them than to some of 
their contemporaries, perhaps that too may be a matter for rejoicing. 


HuGu SACKER 
London 
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Deutsche Versgeschichte mit Einschluss des altenglischen und altnordischen Stabreim- | 


verses. By Andreas Heusler. Zweite unverinderte Auflage. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1956. (Grundriss der germanischen Philologie 8/1) Teil 
I und II: Einfiihrendes; Grundbegriffe der Verslehre; Der altgermanische Vers. 
[The same] Band 2. Teil III: Der altdeutsche Vers. 


By the time this notice appears in print it will be almost exactly seventeen 
years since Andreas Heusler died. His scholarly work stands firm; though 
some is no longer ‘in fashion’ it will last longer than much of what is. The 
Germanist of whatever kidney has long found his Deutsche Versgeschichte 
indispensable and it remains the standard work. Heusler’s acute ear, his 
intense love of music and his deep understanding of it, were the sure basis of 
his metrical studies. This is not the place for a reassessment, but there can be 
no doubt that Heusler’s book was for many decisive in showing that metrical 
signs and abstractions are not an end in themselves but simply aids towards 
recapturing a living and organic reality. The re-issue of this seminal work 
deserves a warm welcome, and it is to be hoped that the remaining volume 
will soon follow. 

LEONARD FORSTER 


London 


Trouvéeres und Minnesdnger II. By Wendelin Miiller-Blattau. Schriften der 


Universitat des Saarlandes: Im Selbstverlag der Universitat, Saarbriicken. 


1956. 

In 1952 the late Professor Istvan Frank of Saarbriicken published Trouveres 
et Minnesanger, a compilation of medieval French and German poems whose 
substantial or formal similarities invited the assumption that one was dealing 
with Minnesinger contrafacture of original Trouvére songs. The present 
work is designed as a complement to this earlier volume, and consists of a 
critical study of such tunes (unfortunately only in their melodic outlines — the 
author has shied at the problem of rhythm) as are preserved to the Trouvére 
texts in Frank’s edition. It thus takes its place in the growing body of works 
pledged to the zealous documentation of a contention that the Minnesinger 
eagerly pillaged the stock of his Romance contemporaries and predecessors, 
whereby, by involuntary implication, the paucity of his own resources, 
personal and national, is plainly revealed. 

One result of the precise alignment of this study with that of Frank is to 
revive certain earlier doubts on matters of selection and procedure; another, 
more embarrassing, is that Miiller-Blattau’s exegeses lead on occasion to 
conclusions which virtually stultify the premise implicit in all such source- 
hunting enterprises, viz. that the combined operation of historical and aesthetic 
evidence, however meagre, will elicit an indisputable verdict. Thus a musical 
and metrical investigation of Frank’s pairing of Gace Brulé Pensis d’ Amors voil 
retraire and Hausen’s Ich lobe got der siner giiete (50, 19) leads Miiller-Blattau to 
the reluctant conclusion: “Trotz der inhaltlichen Entsprechungen bleibt eine 
nahere Verwandtschaft dieser beiden Gedichte . . . zweifelhaft’ (p. 21). An 
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attitude of doubt, an awareness of where supported assurance ends and private 
speculation begins is, indeed, proper to all undertakings of this kind and offers 
protection against the insidious confusion of fact and hypothesis, chronicled 
event and imagined situation. 

The hazards attendant on an over-generous interpretation of the limited 
documentary information available manifest themselves in the historical 
sketch (which is unfortunately neither complete nor always accurate) against 
which the author sets the substance of his book. Take, for example, Bar- 
barossa’s great feast of 1184: Veldeke was there, as he tells us in the Eneide, so 
also was Guiot de Provins, who refers to the occasion in his Bible. But the 
presence of Hausen, which Miiller-Blattau and others take for granted, can 
only be inferred on the highly general ground of his attachment to the 
Hohenstaufens; similarly, although Hausen attended the meeting between the 
German Emperor (Friedrich I, not Friedrich II, as Miiller-Blattau has it) and 
King Philip Augustus near Mouzon in 1187, there is no evidence that Conon de 
Béthune, then in the service of the French king, did also. Nobody has yet 
claimed that any poem by Veldeke derives from his and Guiot’s attested 
presence at Mainz in 1184; how more uncertain, therefore, is an assertion of 
contrafacture between poets who, as far as we know, never met or whose 
works have never been proved to be known to each other? The existence of 
the procedure of contrafacture is incontestable, but great discrimination and 
open-mindedness are necessary in attempts to track down its manifestations. 

Finally it may be added that sooner or later, instead of tacitly assuming — 
with Frank, Miiller-Blattau, Gennrich and others — the reverse, one will have 
to consider whether Romance poets did not sometimes borrow in their turn 
from the Minnesingers. 

R. J. TAYLOR 


Swansea 


Holzschnitte des Petrarca-Meisters zu Petrarcas Werk Von der Arzney bayder 
Gliick des guten und widerwartigen (Augsburg 1532). By Walther Scheidig 
(Ver6ffentlichung der Deutschen Akademie der Kiinste). Berlin: Hen- 
schelverlag 1955. 354 pp. DM 29.50. 


The Director of the Staatliche Kunstsammlung in Weimar has reproduced the 
masterly woodcuts to the German translation of Petrarch’s De Remediis 
utriusque Fortunae (prepared before 1520 though not published until 1532) and 
accompanied them with a valuable commentary. These illustrations, until 
recently attributed to Hans Weiditz, are invaluable for the study of social life 
in sixteenth-century Germany and have been extensively used in various 
modern illustrated works on the period (e.g. Giinther Miiller’s volume in 
Walzel’s Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft). They are of particular interest to 
the literary historian because the artist was advised by Sebastian Brant on the 
treatment of many of the scenes. Special points of interest are the ‘Stande- 
baum’ on p. 60, which points forward to the dream in Simplicissimus I, xv 
(the cuts were re-issued in 1604 and 1620), and the great fool on p. 303 is 
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strikingly reminiscent of Murner’s ‘grosser lutherischer Narr’. It is worth 
bearing in mind that the idea for the picture seems to have been Brant’s, that 
the block was completed before 1520 and that Dr. Scheidig postulates a 
sojourn of the artist in Strasburg in about 1518 to work under Brant’s direc- 
tion, so Murner may have had some knowledge of it by 1522. 

The East German scholar is, however, not concerned with such things; his 
eye sharpened by Marxism, he misses little of social significance in the wood- 
cuts (though he might have made more of p. 223) and clearly brings out the 
artist's interest in the state of peasants and beggars; here for the first time, it 
seems, these lowest classes find sympathetic treatment in German art. There 
can be no doubt of the unknown artist’s sympathy for the lower orders in 
general and the poor and oppressed in particular, but there seems little warrant 
for applying to him the term ‘revolutionary’ except in a very technical sense. 
Dr. Scheidig underestimates the Christian elements in Petrarch’s teaching 
(pp. 12-20) and the woodcuts will not always bear the whole weight of the 
social interpretation he places on them. Insufficient attention to Petrarch’s 
text has led him to occasional direct errors of interpretation along these lines 
(e.g. pp. 81, 115, 324) and some woodcuts which do not easily fit into the 
Marxist scheme receive very summary treatment (e.g. p. 164). He has, how- 
ever, made full use of the pioneer work of Wilhelm Fraenger (Altdeutsches 
Bilderbuch: Hans Weiditz und Sebastian Brant, Leipzig, 1930) and Th. Musper 
(Die Holzschnitte des Petrarca-Meisters, Munich, 1927). 

The book is sumptuously produced and the illustrations are admirably clear. 
It can be warmly recommended as a useful adjunct to courses on sixteenth- 
century Germany, especially as the whole series of woodcuts is not reproduced 
together in any modern work. The price, though high, is not excessive for 
what is provided. The book would have been easier to use if the woodcuts 
had been numbered in accordance with the chapters of Petrarch’s work to 
which they refer. 

LEONARD FORSTER 
London 


The Autobiography of Gétz von Berlichingen. Ed. by H. S. M. Stuart. Duckworth. 


London. 1956. 18s. 


‘The figure of this rough, well-meaning self-helper in a time of anarchy 
aroused my passionate interest,’ Goethe writes in Dichtung und Wahrheit of the 
robber-knight ‘mit der eisernen Hand’ whose autobiography he had been 
devouring in the town library. On this somewhat ambiguous figure part 
hero, part hypocrite, part clown, he superimposed the ‘colossal’ personality of 
a Shakespearian character. It was Méser (via Herder) who had drawn 
Goethe's attention to the sixteenth century with its rising national temper, 
its fierce struggles for the rights of individuals in the face of disorder and 
lawlessness as exemplified especially in the abortive social revolution of the 
peasants. It was consequently no accident that Herder should have included 
Méser’s revaluation of the later Middle Ages with those other essays on the 
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Strassburg Miinster and the Gothick Shakespeare in that great manifesto of 


. the Sturm und Drang, Von deutscher Art und Kunst. For Gétz, who died in 
. 1562 — two years before Shakespeare was born — was near enough in time 
. to represent this bustling age, the natural, healthy, if animal, vitality of which 
” approximated so closely to the spacious age of great Elizabeth and contrasted 
so favourably with the ‘straight-laced affectations’ of Goethe’s own time: 
” ‘Nichts so sehr Natur, wie Shakespeares Menschen.’ Here then was the first 
t. setting for that clash of ‘the freedom of the individual with the inevitable 
7 course of the world’ which Goethe had discerned as the crucial axis on which 
. all Shakespeare’s plays revolved. 

. The Goethe scholar will be glad to have this source of Gétz conveniently 
. at hand, for Leitzmann’s edition has been out of print these twenty years or 
. more. At some time or other Goethe acquired both the first and the second 
: ] edition of Pistorius’s text, that of 1731 and that of 1775, and both were in his 


father’s library. Six MSS. of the autobiography are known to exist, but five 


“s of them are in private hands and were not available. Mrs. Stuart had, faute de 
- mieux, to base her text on the only one accessible to the general public, a 
. Stuttgart MS. of the late sixteenth century. That she has accomplished her 
7 task supremely well in spite of these handicaps was only to be expected of a 
a pupil of the late Robert Priebsch. For she is no tyro in critical scholarship and 
- graduated as Ph.D. in the University of London in 1928 with a thesis (still 
. unprinted) on “Die Familiengeschichte der Kéler’, a patrician family of 

Nuremberg. The present work, too, is strong on the philological side and has 
os notes on language which should prove invaluable to the dictionary maker. 
‘d And by printing the passages used by Goethe in italics she has made it easy 
»: for the literary critic to study the relation of the author to his sources. 
ts L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
to London 

Herder: his Life and Thought. By Robert T. Clark, Junr. University of California 

Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1955. 49s. 
ry The author of this book tells us that he spent the better part of twenty years 

in its making. We may well believe him; the ‘specialist studies’ he lists run to 
h some 400! But it was worth the labour for, as a result, Professor Clark has 
nid managed to put the relation of Herder to his time in a better perspective. 
wn While certainly indebted to Hamann’s rediscovery of the irrational, he was 
-: yet as much concerned as any rationalist with furthering the progressive 


of development of mankind. His merit is to have injected a sense of the import- 
ance of feeling and the imagination into the Enlightenment, enlarging, deepen- 


wn ; > = . ; ? 

es ing and enriching this in the process. _In particular he took over Hamann’s 
nd linguistic slant on existence, realizing that it is largely by means of language 
rw that man apprehends the world. Hence his quarrel with Kant who, through 
ied his neglect of language as an important source of knowledge, failed to see that 


the reason itself is a function of language, not something transcendent. Is there 
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not here an anticipation of the present linguistic trends in philosophy, of 
current attempts to exhibit all genuine philosophic problems as linguistic in 
nature? It is no accident, no mere love of foreign terms, if in his Ideen Herder 
defines man’s goal as Humanitat, but an attempt to distinguish linguistically 
between what man is by nature (Mensch) and what he may by effort become. 

No doubt Herder’s success in stimulating the imagination of the young 
poets of the Sturm und Drang was due to the fact that, instead of talking of this 
as a faculty of mind, an abstraction, as Bodmer and Klopstock had done, he 
discussed the imagination, too, as a function of language. Hence the fructifying 
power of the Fragmente and the Kritische Waldchen. His vindication of primi- 
tive poetry — stimulated by Hamann’s exciting discovery of poetry as ‘the 
mother tongue of the human race’ — his conviction that each literature is 
unique and, above all, that the central problem of criticism is linguistic, these 
were ‘the new points of view’ to which, according to Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
he had summoned his contemporaries. 

Goethe here acknowledged his indebtedness to Herder so generously that 
there was no need for future historians to exaggerate it. Professor Clark is at 
pains to put this influence in better perspective too. Goethe was as well versed 
in Shakespeare as his master; his father possessed the whole of Wieland’s 
translation, and it was Goethe, not Herder, who summoned his Strassburg 
friends to the commemoration of Shakespeare’s ‘name-day’, in imitation of 
Garrick’s celebration at Stratford. It was Goethe who borrowed from his 
father’s library Macpherson’s Ossian for Herder, who was only acquainted 
with Denis’s version. It was Goethe who was all enthusiasm for Gothic 
architecture (Laugier’s treatises were also among his father’s books) when 
Herder was more than lukewarm. What he did learn from Herder was the 
importance of a form which grows out of the material and is not imposed 
upon it. Was it not Herder who criticized Goethe and his young friends for 
being carried away by the story of The Vicar of Wakefield instead of attending 
to its artistry? Was it not Herder who returned Gétz with the damning com- 
ment that he had borrowed an alien form: ‘Shakespeare hat Euch ganz 
verdorben!’? 

Professor Clark’s book will need all the reader’s powers of concentration. 
Its $00 pages are packed with such complex subject-matter that it has neces- 
sarily given rise to a complexity of presentation which makes it difficult not 
to lose the thread in the maze of ideas. But, given the will, the effort will be 
rewarding, and the reader will put down the book with the feeling that he 
has gained not only a clearer and fuller picture of Herder himself, but of the 
eighteenth century as a whole. 

L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London . 


The German Novel. By Roy Pascal. Manchester University Press. 1956. 30s. 


When some years ago the B.B.C. introduced a discussion on the best novels 
of the world it did not occur to any one of the critics concerned to mention 
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a single one written in German! Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, Tom Jones, 
Adam Bede, Madame Bovary, I Promessi Sposi, The Brothers Karamasov, Anna 
Karenina; yes! but neither Werther nor Wilhelm Meister. It is difficult to believe 
that this was due to any disruption of the communication of ideas brought 
about by the Second World War, or to the difficulties of language when 
translations of Werther number over fifty. Is the answer not to be found rather 
in the obsession with metaphysical ideas which is the mark of so many German 
writers, with their distaste for ‘mere’ aesthetic values and their refusal to be 
content with telling a good story supremely well? It is at least significant that 
the characteristic form that narrative writing has assumed in Germany is the 
Bildungs- or Entwicklungsroman whose antecedents go back to Rousseau 
and beyond to St. Augustine. Hence Professor Pascal’s decision to divide his 
book into two halves — Part I: The Bildungsroman; i.e. Goethe, Keller, Stifter; 
Part II: Novelists in the commonly accepted sense; Gotthelf, Raabe, Fontane, 
Kafka. Thomas Mann alone qualifies for inclusion under both sections with 
his Magic Mountain on the one hand, and Buddenbrooks and Dr. Faustus on 
the other. With Thomas Mann the novel ceases to be concerned with ‘the 
still secret Germany’ in order to break through into the sphere of European 
interest. 

Mann himself, as Professor Pascal points out, would have excluded Goethe 
from this generalization, and that by virtue of his Elective Affinities. And it is 
perhaps a pity that Professor Pascal did not elect to discuss this latter instead of 
playing for safety with Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. For Goethe is here at his 
most human, at his most modern and European. Here, as he himself confessed, 
he had started out with an idea, ‘soziale Verhaltnisse und die Konflikte dersel- 
ben symbolisch gefasst darzustellen’. By his sympathetic treatment of marriage, 
this ‘synthesis of impossibilities’ which is yet ‘the beginning and summit of our 
civilization’, Goethe dealt with consummate skill, impartiality and irony with 
a crucial problem of our — indeed, of any, time. 

As a social historian Professor Pascal is avowedly more interested in the 
novel as the expression of social and spiritual enlightenment, and even when he 
sets out to describe ‘formal and stylistic characteristics of Wilhelm Meister’ he 
ends by discussing its themes and characters. Perhaps it was inevitable that 
‘das Was’ should predominate over ‘das Wie’, for as Professor Pascal well 
knows, it is the ‘cultural tradition’ of the Germans which must form the main 
appeal to non-Germans. And that means concentrating, as he has done, on the 
specifically German attitude to reality as experienced socially and morally. 
‘These studies’, he writes in conclusion, ‘do not amount to a history of the 
German novel. But the novels discussed illuminate successive phases of Ger- 
man cultural history of the last 150 years.’ To have done this so successfully 
is no mean achievement. 

L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 
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Modern Danish Prose. A selection of Danish texts for foreign students compiled 
and annotated by H. A. Koefoed. Copenhagen: Host & Sons Forlag, n.d. 
(1956). 160 pp. Dkr. 6.75. 

There was need for a new Danish reader for class-work or private study, and D 
this little volume, put together by the former Lecturer in Danish at University _ 
College, London, fills the bill admirably. It contains a brief introduction on 
the history of Danish prose which is quite a masterpiece of concision, and a 
selection of seventeen passages going back as far as H. C. Andersen and 
Kierkegaard, though the emphasis is on writing since 1900, and the selection 
ends with present-day writers such as H. C. Branner, Tove Ditlevsen, Finn 
Socborg and the late Martin A. Hansen. Each passage is marked with from 
one to three asterisks according to difficulty, and has a brief introduction on the 
author, while at the back of the book there are notes on difficult points. There 
is no glossary, since the reader is assumed to have a dictionary at hand. The 
editor says that the principle followed ‘has been to find entertaining and 
effective pieces, likely to appeal to the average student’, and in this he has been 
very successful, without thereby sacrificing depth (e.g. the Kierkegaard passage, 
Modehandlerens Tale, is certainly entertaining, but it also provides a first 
approach to the thought of that posthumous plaything of our parlour existent- | 
ialists). Some small errors have been noted: p. 146 — the correct translation } 
of (otte) grader is ‘degrees centigrade’, not ‘centigrades’; p. 149 — Jacob Grimm 
died in 1863, not 1883; p. 154 —tillidspost is not ‘honorary post’ but ‘position 
of trust’, which is not necessarily the same thing. And why did the publisher | 
not see fit to put the date on the title-page: 
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M. O’C. WALSHE 
London 


Draussen. A literary journal published by the Department of German. University | 
of Adelaide. April 1956. | 
We welcome this newcomer to our field, dressed in typescript and Roneo, and 
hope that it will soon achieve a circulation which will enable it to rise to the 
dignity of print. It is due to the energy of the Adelaide students themselves 
that this laudable venture appears at all, and the range covered in the articles is 
satisfactory proof of their zeal and their wide interests. It extends from 
seventeenth-century poetry to the twentieth-century novel and drama; there 
is an article on Musil and a piece of interpretation of Rilke’s Schwarze Katze; 
there are studies on the ‘Bildungsroman’ and on Maria Theresa. Dr. Van Hy 
Abbé contributes a lively piece of germanistic autobiography. - 


LEONARD FORSTER 





London 
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Der Mann, der nicht alt werden wollte. By Walter Jens. Hamburg: Rowohlt. 


1955, 228 pp. DM 9.80. 


The thesis on the twentieth-century academic novel may not yet have been 
written, but the material available is steadily mounting. Walter Jens’s book 
does not perhaps have the vitality of Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim or John 
Wain’s Hurry On Down, nor succeed in hitting so many nails hard on the 
head, but it is none the less a very intelligent and original piece of writing. 
The mood is somewhere between that of E. M. Forster’s The Longest Journey 
and Jean-Paul Sartre’s L’ Age de raison, while the existence of a dead man’s 
manuscripts propels the action into being as in Ivy Compton-Burnett’s 
Pastors and Masters. , 

Two years after his retirement, Jacobs, a professor of German literature at 
the University of F——, decides to devote his new leisure and the resources of 
a life-time’s work to collecting biographical material about an ex-student of 
his, Bugenhagen, who has committed suicide at the age of twenty-six in 
Paris and whose novel-fragment, Jacobs believes, is a masterpiece. He delves 
into Bugenhagen’s past with the meticulous care which he had in earlier years 
expended on the theme of decadence in German literature (from Goethe to 
Geibel) and on studies of the German novel. He visits Bugenhagen’s child- 
hood haunts in Hamburg and the Black Forest, then Italy and Paris, in his 
attempt to puzzle out the younger man’s preoccupation with the borderline 
between experience and imagination ai its connection with his suicide. 
Having only a hazy personal recollection of how Bugenhagen spent his 
time as a student, Jacobs finds out from the university administration what 
lectures he attended and from the university library what books he borrowed, 
and reconstructs to his own satisfaction this part of Bugenhagen’s life. There 
are frequent excerpts from the writings of Bugenhagen, accompanied b 
stylistic analyses and tracings of literary influences by Jacobs. It would be a 
pity to give away the neat irony of the ending; it may be enough to say that 
the reader will not be alone in his misgivings about the genius of Bugenhagen 
and the objectivity of Jacobs. 

H. M. WaIDsoNn 
Hull 


Hans Leifhelm. Sdmtliche Gedichte. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1955. 236 pp. 


Hans Leifhelm and his three books of verse belong to three countries: West- 
phalia is where he was born and reared; Styria was his “Wahlheimat’ and Italy, 
the country of his longing, his “Traumland’, was where he lived the last years 
of his life and where he ied in 1947. The landscapes and the moods of each 
country have their place in each volume, but there is no exclusiveness: there 
are Alpine and Italian poems in the Westphalian volume Hahnenschrei (1926); 
the themes of Gesdnge von der Erde (1933) range from Austria to Palestine 
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(Die Zedern) and to exotic poems which have no fixed location (Die Wiisten); 
while Lob der Verganglichkeit (1947) is only specifically Italian here and there. 
One strange feature is that there is no discernible line of progress from his 
first poem to his last; the reason is that he was a master craftsman, and kept 
his poems in petto for years till he had made sure that their shaping left no 
improvement possible. He was known to be a poet and was the intimate 
friend of poets long before his first volume appeared, but his tight-lipped 
reticence was accepted as part of the man. 

His life-story is essential to comprehension of his verse. He was born in 
1891 in a suburb of Miinchen-Gladbach, where his father was a cooper. It 
was intended that he should inherit the business, but he earned his way (with 
some help from the Catholic clergy) through the Gymnasium and, in Strass- 
burg, Vienna and Berlin, studied science, economics and medicine, graduating 
in 1918. His boyhood amid the forges and blast-furnaces of the Lower Rhine 
comes through in his verse (Industriesonntag); this land of belching flames and 
ringing hammers is in his recollections as much ‘Heimat’ to him as the yellow 
sands of the heathlands round about them. A friend of his youth was the 
Arbeiterdichter Heinrich Lersch, the son of a neighbouring coppersmith and 
himself brought up to the trade. Lersch made a considerable reputation as a 
poet long belves Leifhelm. It is a curious story that Felix Braun in his essay on 
Leifhelm relates: in 1912 he was visited by a young coppersmith from the 
Rhine, Heinrich Lersch, who had tramped to Vienna; after reciting his poems 
Lersch asked if Felix could give shelter to a friend of his whom his father had 
turned out of the house. Felix agreed; ‘und von dem Augenblick an, da der junge 
Dichter bei mir eintrat, liebte ich ihn’. Lersch and Leifhelm only parted company 
when the former launched out as a militant socialist; Leifhelm by contrast was 
as obstinate a conservative as his countrywoman Annette von Droste-Hiils- 
hoff. He married an Austrian and settled with her in Graz. For this the Aus- 
trians claim him as their own poet, and they might claim in justification such a 
masterpiece as Die Winde, in which the Karst is described with all the winds of 
the world which sweep it. But actually he was no more an Austrian than 
Annette was a Swabian because she passed her last years on the northern 
shore of the Lake of Constance. How conscious Leifhelm was of his near 
relationship to Annette is clear from his poem Beschwérung, the second in 
Hahnenschrei. But he has not Annette’s sense of the demonic; where it does 
occur in his poems it is casual and merely an adjunct to the mood. He has, 
however, his own cosmic vision and sense of mystery in the manifestations of 
nature. The usual contrast is that of Annette as subjective and of Leifhelm as 
objective; one would rather say that while Annette is aggressive and possessive, 
Leifhelm is passive and receptive; or, in other words, Annette is masculine 
while Leifhelm is feminine. The verse of both has the same minute detail- 
painting, due, no doubt, to the extreme short-sightedness of both of them, 
which blurred distances and brought the chose vue close to their eyes. It is 
strange that Leifhelm should only have come into his own in the last ten 
years. When at long last he did publish Hahnenschrei its great qualities were 
instantly recognized. But there could be no popular appeal. He has the 
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difficulties which Annette presents; his description of his subject is so pitilessly 
complete that a critic in a hurry might dismiss this or that masterpiece as an 
enumeration of botanical, ornithological, or dendrological specimens. He is 
a poet’s poet. If there is really a fault it is that he is so wedded to his inter- 
pretation of nature that the human element is almost missing; he describes 
himself as ‘unmenschlich’. We get touches of something like human tender- 
ness in such a poem as Dreikénige, which is ‘marchenhaft’; but Auf den Tod 
eines Dichters, his lament for Rilke, hardly rings true; more moving is Fiir 
Heinrich Lersch, because it is for once in a way personal. 

The end of his saga is tragic in the extreme. From 1938 he lived in Italy, 
where he was struck down by encephalitis, from which he died after years of 
agony, in which he was cared for by a few faithful friends and helped in hos- 
pitals by Queen Elena. 

J. BITHELL 
Paignton 


Weg nach Hassi el emel. By Herbert Zand. Donau-Verlag, Miinchen-Wien. 
1956. 

Herbert Zand is a young Austrian writer — he was born in 1923 — who is 
striking out into new paths. This new novel of his follows up his Letzte 
Ausfahrt, Roman der Eingekesselten (1953), which was a great success; outwardly 
it pictures the last war as a gorge from which there is no escape; inwardly the 
war serves as a symbol of life as it always is; we are all and for ever im Kessel. 
Zand as an explorer of the realms of the subconscious may owe something to 
his countryman Kafka, but the style is so clear that one is inclined to find in it 
something of reportage. It might perhaps be classed as a Freudian thriller in 
plain language. At all events Der Weg nach Hassi el emel indicates a close 
reliance on Freud’s discovery that in the lower layers of our brain there is a 
primitivity which shows through when in the crises of life we are thrown out 
of our orbit. One feature it shares with much of the Austrian novel of today 
is that localities are not defined, and that the ante-history of the two characters 
— the rest are mere accessories — is only revealed in snatches by what passes 


. through their minds in strain and stress. Nevertheless we get a clear idea of 


the flying ace, Christopher Hall, who is a symbol but serves as hero. He has 
been flying since he was a boy; he is married to his machine; and though, as 
we find out — but not till we are half way through the book — he has a wife, 
his relations with her are formal and casual; she is the daughter of his chief and 
as such keeps her distance, while he lives for his work (‘repression’). As he 
stumbles along in the desert after baling out he has no memories of sex 
experience; he does remember Martine, a translation clerk, who smiled once 
when she was walking along by the office wall. His fellow pilot, who was at 
the wheel, crashes with the aeroplane in flames; a few bones and fragments 
are found by the airmen sent out to search; of Christopher they have found no 
trace when the tale begins. We go along with Christopher through half the 
book as he follows the trace of two feet in the sand; close at his heels prowls a 
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ravenous, dirty hyena, ready to spring. The footprints lead to an amphi- 
theatre of rocks, Hassi el emel, where, famished and fevered, he shelters in a 
cave from the spear-shafts of the sun. The sense emerges from the never- 
ending monologue that grows more and more hectic in the accretion of his 
fever and from his nightmares; we are not conscious of the bounties of nature, 
he realizes; we need to be lost in a desert or whelmed in war to savour the 
warm moisture of new-baked bread or (above all) to know what a need and 
boon water is (there follows a highly poetical evocation of all the famed waters 
of the earth, from Memphis to the Alpine heights of Peru). As he lies in his 
desert cave these visions pass in procession through his fevered brain; they are 
ravings in an Angsttraum, but they are also Freudian truth. In the second half 
of the book we are with his wife, whose inner mind is likewise laid bare by 
what passes within it. She has been flown out to the desert and sets out in a 
motor car to find her husband. As they approach the oasis where they do find 
him she takes the wheel; as they bump over the rocks near the oasis the driver 
jolts against her repeatedly; and this, in the then state of her brain, awakens 
her repressed sexuality, and she is so afraid of him that she gets out and walks 
the rest of the way. (This seems incredible, but what is being exposed is what 
is passing in her subconsciousness.) When she finds her man and he awakens 
from his torpor he whispers: ‘Evelyne-Martine.’ As their car winds its way 
back over the desert, the urges of her awakened senses take shape. “Lass mich 
ein Kind kriegen’, rises to her conscious mind. The end, therefore, fore- 
shadows a normal married life. We realize, as we close the book, that the 
desert is life as we all know it; but at the base of our consciousness it is also the 
Urheimat, the life of Adam and Eve which Christopher has relived in his 
hallucinated dreams. We are for ever pursued by the hyenas of evil, but we 
struggle on to reach Hassi el emel (Arabic for “well of hope’), the oasis of 
happiness. The ‘novel’ is representative of a passing phase, one surmises; but 
it is inevitable, and we must try to understand it. 
J. BITHELL 

Paignton 


Moos auf den Steinen. By Gerhard Fritsch. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1956. 


This heavily symbolic novel is the work of a young Austrian who has pre- 
viously published verse. In the wide spaces of fiction, poetic symbolism is apt 
to seem dolefully indigestible. Particularly when handled as self-consciously 
as in this parable of post-war Austria. Two young Viennese intellectuals, 
Mehlmann and Petrik, come on a visit to remote Schloss Schwarzwasser on 
the Danube. Mehlmann is the man of action, already successful (financially) 
as writer and film scenarist, Petrik the more reflective type. The Schloss, 
tumbledown and neglected, its garden overgrown with weeds, symbolizes 
Austria’s past glory and present state: ‘In den Rissen unserer Bauwerke 
strémt der Blutkreislauf des Nichts...’ The people they meet are also 
symbols; even the Baronesse, Mehlmann’s fiancée, is significantly endowed 
with a squint! Moss grows thick on the stones of Austria. Gerhard Fritsch 
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writes simply and directly, too directly for the weight of symbolism, which 
lies bare and obvious on the page. He shows prejudice in his treatment of 
character. No novelist can afford to be sarcastic at the expense of one of his 
creatures. It makes us suspect his intentions, when he should be lulling us into 
the conviction that he, apart from his characters, has no intentions at all. 


IpRIS PARRY 
Bangor 








HEINE CONFERENCE AT WEIMAR 
BY WILLIAM ROSE 


THE international Wissenschaftliche Konferenz organized by the Heinrich-Heine- 
Komitee of the German Democratic Republic, in conjunction with the Institut fiir 
Deutsche Sprache und Literatur an der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften, to 
celebrate the centenary of Heine’s death, was held in Weimar from October 8th 
to 13th. Apart from the two German republics, the countries represented were 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Holland, Hungary, 
Iceland, India, Japan, Jugoslavia, Poland and the Soviet Union. One would have 
wished to see more university teachers from the Federal Republic, which was re- 
presented mainly by Hamburg, and from the host country itself. The other 
countries most strongly represented were Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

In contrast to the Goethe celebrations at Weimar seven years ago, which were of 
a ceremonial nature, devoted mainly to oratory, eulogy and entertainment, this 
gathering was intended to fulfil a scholarly purpose. In the words of the invitation: 

‘Die Konferenz soll durch Berichte und Referate einen Uberblick iiber den Stand 
der bisherigen Heine-Forschung geben; sie soll durch Vermittlung neuer Erkennt- 
nisse und durch die Erérterung bestimmter Probleme dem Dichter und seinem 
Werk und der internationalen Forschung dienen.’ This intention was in great part 
achieved. 

Lectures and discussions on a variety of aspects of Heine’s writings revealed the 
importance attached to his work in the universities of the sixteen countries attend- 
ing the Conference, and the surveys of his influence on foreign literatures, or of 
Heine-Forschung in both Europe and Asia, offered striking confirmation of a liter- 
ary stature which has survived the contumely that followed the poet beyond the 
grave. 

The proceedings started perhaps a little ominously with a lecture lasting a full 
two hours and a half on Heine's philosophical views. This had the advantage, 
however, of promoting a certain liveliness on the two following days, when other 
members of the Conference in ensuing discussions expressed disagreement with the 
emphasis which had been laid on Heine’s Hegelian attitude. Professor Hans 
Wolftheim of Hamburg in particular protested vigorously that Heine had been 
veiled in a fog of dubious philosophical interpretation. The lecturer, Dr. Wolfgang 
Harich of Berlin, was eventually moved to concede that he had perhaps unduly 
laboured his theme. The other lectures during the week were of a more concrete 
nature. Dr. Hans Kaufmann of Berlin, who analysed “Gestaltungsprobleme im 
Wintermarchen’, and Professor Jules Bizet of Poitiers, who considered ‘Heines 
Damonologie’, fully ¢arned the compliment paid by the Chairman to the effect 
that Heine research is safe in the hands of the younger generation of Germanisten. 
Lucidity of expression was indeed evident in most of the contributions to the Con- 
ference, whether in the way of lectures or discussions. Professor Turoczi-Trostler 
of Budapest was warmly applauded when he pleaded for a more humane approach 
to the academic study of literature than is normally to be found in what he aptly 
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described as ‘microphilology’. The present writer’s attempt to refute the generally 
held view of the particular feminine inspiration responsible for certain poems of 
Die Heimkehr, and for a number of cryptic passages in the prose works, seemed to be 
accepted as a fair weighing of the evidence, and was even referred to in a broadcast 
review of the Conference as an example of ‘strict philological method’, but the 
verdict of the jury was not unanimous. The lectures and discussions are to be 
printed in a forthcoming special issue of the Weimarer Beitrdage. 

A day was devoted to discussion of the new critical edition of Heine’s writings 
which is to be published in both parts of Germany — by Hoffmann & Campe in 
Hamburg and a new publishing house to be set up in Weimar. Full use is to be 
made of the Sammlung Strauss, now retrieved from the United States and housed in 
the Landes- und Stadtbibliothek at Diisseldorf, of Elster’s Nachlass, of the researches of 
Erich Lowenthal, who was murdered at Auschwitz, and, it is hoped, of the Schocken 
collection now in Israel. Important surveys of the present situation with regard to 
the Heine manuscripts, both published and unpublished, and an account of the 
preliminary plans for the new edition, were furnished by Dr. Helmut Holtzhauer, 
Director of the Nationale Forschungs- und Gedenkstatten der Klassischen Deutschen 
Literatur in Weimar, by Dr. E. Galley, keeper of manuscripts and of the Heine 
collection at Diisseldorf, and by Dr. F. H. Eisner of London, who is bringing out 
the last volume of commentary in Hirth’s edition of the letters. Professor Walter 
Wadepuhl of the United States, who possesses photostats of the whole of the 
Sammlung Strauss and has a large collection of unpublished letters to and about 
Heine ready for the press, will be prominently connected with the editorial 
arrangements. 

As at most conferences of this kind, perhaps the deeper value lay in the opportun- 
ity for contact between Germanisten from places not only as far apart as London 
and Tokio or Peking, but as geographically close to one another as the universities 
of the two German republics, now separated by a rapidly thinning curtain. It is 
clear that university teachers in the countries which are forced by political divisions 
to look Eastward are acutely aware of their isolation from their colleagues in 
Western Europe and are anxious to renew contacts for study and research. Many 
hours were spent in informal conversation over a glass or two of Russian Weinbrand 
(more potent than the German variety), which acted as an effective solvent of 
embarrassments that might have arisen when such topics as the Marxist approach 
to literary criticism were touched upon. A mild protest at Professor Lukacs’s 
fondness for referring to his Western colleagues as ‘bourgeois’, ‘reactionary’ or 
‘imperialist’ literary historians was received with understanding and some sym- 
pathy. Professor Lukdcs himself was unfortunatelty not present at the Conference. 

Taken as a whole, it was a fruitful week, rich in contacts and exchange of ideas, 
a community of scholars working together in a field of common interest and 
generating, it is to be hoped, a fund of good will that may exert its influence in a 
wider sphere. 

















HANS GLINZ 
Der deutsche Satz 


Wortarten und Satzglieder 
wissenschaftlich gefasst 
und dichterisch gedeutet 





208 Seiten, Leinenband DM 11.50 


Hier wird eine ‘dichterische deutsche Satzlehre’ vorgelegt — 
eine Fassung der Wortart- und Satzgliedbegriffe, die nach 
den Forderungen der modernen Linguistik wissenschaftlich 
sicher gegriindet ist, die aber immer vom sprachlichen Kunst- 
werk ausgeht und sich in der Deutung dieses Kunstwerkes 
bewahrt. 


Inhalt: 


Vorwort 
Betrachtete Texte 
I. Der Satz als inhaltliche und klangliche Einheit; das 
Wesen der Sprache itiberhaupt 


II. Der Satz und die Wortarten 





III. Die Entwicklung der heutigen Schultradition von den 
Satzgliedern und ihre wissenschaftliche Unhaltbarkeit 


IV. Ein natiirlicher Weg zur Gewinnung echter Satzglied- 
begriffe; der Satz als ‘gestaltete Zeitlichkeit’ 


V. Die deklinierten und die fallfremden 
Satzglieder in ihrem Grundcharakter 


VI. Die besonderen Rollen der fallbestimmten Satzglieder 
VII. Geistige Gesamtbilder und dichterische Deutung 
VIII. Das reine Adjektiv als Satzglied 
IX. Die reine Partikel als Satzglied; Verbindungsteile 


X. Gesamtschau; Zusammenstimmen aller erarbeiteten 
Begriffe 
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XI. Satzplane und unmittelbares Gestalten; Grenzen der 
Sprache 
XII. —Und die Sprache der Gegenwart? 
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The Autobiography of 
Gotz von Berlichingen 


Edited with introduction, critical 
apparatus, notes and glossary, by 
H. S. M. Stuart, B.A., PH.D. A new 
critical edition of the autobiography 
of the Knight with the Iron Hand, 
based on a manuscript in Stuttgart 
carefully compared with other 
sources, including the 1731 edition 
used by Goethe in writing his play 
on this subject. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


WILHELM RAABE 
Pfisters Miihle 


Edited, with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary, by Barker Fairley, M.A., 
LITT.D., Professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. A humorous 
novel of German country life in the 
last century. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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Der Ackermann aus Bohmen 


Edited, with introduction, notes and 
glossary, by M. O’C. Walshe, M.A. 
A student’s edition of a famous 
medieval German dialogue between 
Death and The Ploughman. A long 
introduction identifies the author, 
discusses style and language and 
includes notes about manuscripts 
and bibliography. ‘A great deal of 
scholarship has gone into this book.’ 
—SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
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The German 
Novel 


by 
ROY PASCAL 


‘Professor Pascal is not only a lucid 
writer and a distinguished scholar; 
he is a subtle critic . . . his is the best 
kind of modern criticism, sharp but 
humane, learned but unpedantic... 
he has included in his book the best 
short studies of Kafka and Mann that 
I have ever read.’—Philip Toynbee, 

OBSERVER 


‘A work of really outstanding analysis 
which illuminates the subject and will 
prove a most valuable guide to the 
development of the German novel 
between Goethe and Thomas Mann 
or  Kafka.’-—TIMES EDUCATIONAL 

SUPPLEMENT 


‘These four very different studies of 
mental adolescence [Wilhelm Meister, 
Der grune Heinrich, Nachsommer, Zau- 
berberg| have been subjected by 
Professor Pascal to a searching and 
sensitive scrutiny which lays bare the 
structure and reveals much fascinating 
detail."——TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘The present work gives a valuable and 
stimulating survey of the more 
important tendencies in the German 
novel as a whole.’—LISTENER 


‘Mr. Pascal has an imaginative intelli- 
gence which is rare in criticism, and 
one does not know whether to admire 
most the nicety of his detail or his 
grasp of the whole. What is more 
unusual, he has the ability, in dealing 
with some particular writer, to throw 
out an observation which lights up a 
universal world of experience.’— 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
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